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“NEWS OF THE WBUK. 


{uz Lord Chancellor has performed the easy task of demonstrating 
the need of reform in the court over which he so ably presides. 
If satisfaction were possible under the present system, Lord Cor- 
geNuAM might be expected to give it; but, as he states, “the ab- 
sence of power in the Court to exercise its jurisdiction” prevents 
any cause of importance being decided in a shorter term than six 
years. Six years is the minimum, not the maximum of endurance ; 
as many worn-out and ruined suitors in Chancery bear witness. To 
remove part of this great and intolerable evil, is the design of a bill 
which the Lords have read a second time. It is proposed to create 
two new Vice-Chancellors, and another Master in Chancery; to 
transfer the Equity jurisdiction of the Exchequer to the Court of 
Chancery ; and to appoint the Master of the Rolls, nominally Vice- 
President, really the presiding judge in the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. With this additional strength, Lord Corren- 
uaM hopes to overcome and keep down arrears; but he admits that 
amore extensive measure may be advisable, and that he only deals 
with a branch of the subject. 

It is doubtful whether this partial attempt at a remedy will 
succeed. Lord Lynpuursr seconded the motion; but he and 











Lord Anincer intimated a design to oppose essential provi- 
sions of the bill. Lord Lynoaursr, who paid some skilful com- 
pliments to Lord Broveuam, thought one additional Vice-Chan- 
cellor only would be required; and was averse to the abolition of 
Equity jurisdiction in Exchequer. Lord Astneer had no wish to 
be relieved from that portion of his duties. His Lordship’s alacrity 
to perform it may be sharpened, people say, by the reflection 
that with the Equity jurisdiction of his court Mr. Scarverv’s 
recently-acquired Mastership would be abolished ; and Lord Joun 
Russet has hinted that a clause of compensation for the loss of 
that office would form no part of a Chancery Reform Act. Lord 
Langpae supports the bill on its merits; but has no great relish 
for the Vice-Presidency of the Privy Council Committee, where, 
instead of being absolute as in his own court, he may reckon upon 
an encounter with at least one troublesome coadjutor and equal. 
No increased charge would fall upon the Treasury—the enormous 
funds in the Lord Chancellor's custody would supply the salaries 
of the new officers. 

Again has the Duke of Wen1inaron stood forth to protect the 
Ministry from an attack commenced on his own side of the 
House. Earl Sranuors moved an address to the Queen against 
the Opium War; and argued in support of his motion, that the 
illicit traffic carried on by the British was the cause of the impend- 
ing hostilities with China. He blamed the Government, and 


blamed Captain Exxror, whilst he eulogized the Chinese. It ap- | 
peared from the debate which ensued, that several Lords were | 


well-disposed towards Earl Srannore’s motion; but their great 
commander opposed it with characteristic decision. He advised 
the House to withhold any opinion on the one side or the other 
until they had more information. So far Ministers have no right 


to claim, as their noisy mouthpieces of the press are claiming for | 


them, the Duke's alliance and unmodified approval; but, whilst 


distinctly denying that the causa belli was opium-smuggling, with | 


the feelings of an old employé he declaimed on the indignities 


which poor Captain Ex1ior had suffered, in such terms as to leave | 


little doubt that in his Grace’s opinion there were other causes 
Which rendered a war just and necessary. He declared that he 
had never heard of a gentleman pretending to represent another 
overnment treated as Captain Exitror had been treated by the 
hinese authorities: did the Duke ever before hear of a Superin- 


tendent of Trade putting himself in a similar situation to Captain | 


ee S—encouraging resistance to the laws of the country in 
Which he resided, bearding the authorities, blockading the ports, 


and firing into the ships of a nation, whilst professing a desire to | 
obey the laws and carry on a peaceful commerce with it? ‘Truly | 


might he describe the ‘conduct of the Chinese as without prece- 


dent: would any other people or government on the face of the | 


Slobe have satisfied themselyes with the hard words—and mild mea- 


sures—which the Chinese adopted towards Captain Eviror and the 
handful of Englishmen at Canton? The Duke seems to imagine 
that there is a British Government in China—he talked about Mr. 
Dent being under the “protection of the British Government” there: 
where, when, and how was it established or recognized? It is very 
natural in the gallant Duke to sympathize strongly with a brother 
officer and a “servant of the Government doing his duty on his 
station”: but the esprit de corps of the hearty old soldier, and the 
high “Government” notions of the Tory politician, have not 
always been accounted the safest guides for Whig statesmen, in 
settling a policy of peace or war. Their ready acceptance now, 
argued “a foregone conclusion”: the fatal first step had been taken, 
and in the misgivings that attend a doubtful course to an undefined 
object, the countenance of the first name in the Opposition was a 
godsend. 

Right or wrong, the Duke of Weiiinaton always does his busi- 
ness effectually. There is an end to party motions on this question. 
Mr. Grorcre Patmer, who on Tuesday was eager to move his 
resolution against the Opium War on the first opportunity, had dis- 
covered on Thursday that he was “too late” to accomplish any 
good. The House laughed at this palpable result of the Duke’s 
dictatorship. 

So we were right in treating Sir Jauns Grauam’s motion as @ 
make-believe. The Conservative chief would not have permitted 
areal attack upon the policy of the Government, patronized by the 
‘war interests.” Very creditable to the Opposition, and the sure 
way to win public confidence, is their now common practice of 
getting up sham combats! <A _ notice on the paper of a formal 
attack upon the Ministry, is merely an advertisement that Parlia- 
mentary pugilists are going to fight another “ cross.” 

The greater part of the sittings of Monday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday, was devoted by ghe Commons to a brawl about the 
Ludlow election. On Monday, Lord Dariineron moved that a 
new writ be issued for Ludlow; and it would seem that as the 
Committee had not reported that the writ ouglit to be suspended, 
according to the usual practice of Parliament it should have been 
issued forthwith : a strong minority, however, were for suspension 
| and further inquiry; and they insisted that at any rate nothing 
| should be done till Lord Joun Russer: resumed his place on 
Thursday. It was alleged that the Ministerial Leader had something 
important to offer to the consideration of the House. Repeated divi- 
sions took place and considerable excitement prevailed: charges of 
corruption were bandied from one side to the other. ‘The mino- 
rity, consisting of Liberals, adhered to their determination to keep 
back the writ. Sir Rosertr Pers, leading a majority composed of 
Conservatives and some Whigs, declared that no other public busi- 
ness should come on till this were disposed of. So it was agreed 
to postpone all debateable matters till Lord Joan Russext’s reap- 
pearance. Well, on Thursday the Leader was in his place; when, 
behold, it turned out that he intended no opposition to the issue of 
the writ, and that his presence or absence was immaterial. 

Although assenting to new elections for Ludlow and Cambridge, 
Lord Joun Russet, however, opines that the corrupt practices in 
those places, and in others where bribery and treating are equally 
notorious, ought to be checked by new laws: and he announced 
his intention to introduce a bill to make treating any time before, 
and for a month after the election, illegal; to extend the penalties 
of bribery to those who before or after an election give money or 
make gifts of any kind for votes; to indemnify witnesses whose 
testimony before Election Committees might criminate themselves ; 
and to empower Committees to investigate charges of bribery and 
treating although not directly affecting the seat in dispute. Sir 
Rosert Prep avowed his willingness to aid Lord Joun; but he 
foresaw much difficulty in framing a bill of the description pro- 
posed, and, wise in his generation, evidently had no faith in such 
appliances as preventives of corruption. The rude system of re- 
medies of a century agone, proper comates of Old Sarum and 
Gatton, was spent and worn-out before the East Retford of our 
own day. No modern practitioner, of decent education and fair 
intellect, dreams of dealing with such cases otherwise than by ex- 
tended constituencies and ballot-protected votes. 

The new-born attention of the Ministerial Leader to the minor 
machinery of the representative system, the tendency of his efforts, 
andthe manner of their reception by the great body of his supporters, 
indicate that both leader and followers look to the Reform Act of 
1832, in all its essentials, as a “ final measure.” Men will not lay 
out money in repairing a crazy edifice, which they intend shortly 
to pull down. Our political builders, however, great trouble ta 
| prop, plaster, and whitewash the Reform Act| Lerd Join Rus- 
| seu is consistent—he has always declared his fésplution to oppose 
further organic changes: but some of his followers have held 2 
different language, and proclaimed doctrineg}at- variance with 
| “ finality.” Opportunities for reasserting the%frinciples of. “ faur= 

ther reform” have been offered, but not improved. . It would seem 
| that Lord Joun has “ finally” gained them overt: 
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The best news from France is the near approach of the com- 
pletion of the commercial treaty between that country and Eng- 
land. According to the Presse, the English duty on all articles of 
Parisian manufacture is to be reduced from 30 to 15 per cent.; on 
wines, from 5s. 6d. to 2s. a gallon; on brandy, from 22s. to 14s. 
a gallon. On the other hand, the prohibition of English fine iron- 
mongery, stone pottery, certain articles of woollen manufacture, 
and various others of ordinary consumption, is to be removed by 
France. 

The French Ministers have made a capital hit, a sort of coup de 
thédtre, by a proposition to send the Prince pe JoINVILLE in a 
frigate to St. Helena to bring thence the ashes of the Emperor 
Navoteon, that they may find their last resting-place in France. 
On making this announcement to the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Minister of the Interior, M. pk Remusat, alluded to the ready 
compliance of England— 

“ Our magnanimous ally in this circumstance has wished to efface the last 
trace of past animosity: if any still exists it ought to be buried in the tomb 
of Napoleon. The frigate charged with this precious deposit will arrive at the 
mouth of the Seine, and another vessel will bring the ashes to Paris; where 
they will be placed in the Invalides, and a solemn ceremony worthy of the 
country and of the occasion will take place. Napoleon was legitimate sovereign 
of this country, and at his return he must reign and command still. His 
sword will be placed on the monument to be erected in this glorious and silent 
asylum of his former comrades in arms. For an important monument must 
be erected, surrounded by shade and by silence. The project of law we pro- 
pose is to ask a million of frances for the removal of the ashes, the ceremony, 
and the erection of the tomb.” 

The Deputies, transported with delight, would have voted the 
money on the instant; but the President said the rules of the 
Chamber required a delay of twenty-four hours. 

The Sugar-duties Bill has been voted by the large majority of 
230 to 67. This measure imposes a duty on foreign sugar of 
twenty francs per kilogramme more than the duty on the produce 
of the French colonies. 

There is no intelligence of importance from the Peninsula, or 
from the East of Europe. 








It is said that King Ernest of Hanover is making arrangements 
for a Regency in the event of his blind son’s successsion. The 
Prince of Soins is talked of. 


DMebaies and Broceedings in Parliament. 
REFORM OF THE Equity Courts. 
In the House of Lords, on Monday, the Lorp CHANCELLOR moved 
the second reading of his bill to reform the administration of justice by 


the Courts of Equity. He stated for the information and satisfaction of | 


the House, that the bill had met with the all but unanimous concurrence | 


and approbation of the legal profession. It was unnecessary to produce 
evidence of a fact universally admitted, that the power of the Court of 


Chancery was inadequate to discharge the duties which devolved upon | 


it. Numerous bills had been introduced to increase the power of the 
Court. Some had been very extensive in their objects; but that which 
he offered was limited in design, and would not preclude the adoption 
of a more extensive measure. For himself personally, he could say that 
neither this bill nor any other would add to or decrease the amount of 
his labours. No change whatever could afford him any relief. His 
time must be fully occupied, unless their Lordships could add some 
hours to the twenty-four. The business of the Court of Chancery had 
been enormously increased since the time when the great Lord Hard- 
wicke had presided in it. Lord Hardwicke received the seals in 1756, 
but no regular account of the causes decided was kept till 1759— 

He would call the attention of the House to the average number of the 
causes which had been brought before the Court in different periods. The 
average number of causes during five years ending 1764, was 383; ditto 1794, 
461; ditto 1804, 501; ditto 1805, 562; and this was an important period, it 
being immediately before the appointment of a Vice-Chancellor. A consider- 
able increase was occasioned by the appointment of such an officer; for in the 
five years ending 1824, the last number which he had mentioned, 562, was 
raised to 959 causes. In the years ending 1839, the last average which had 
been taken, the number was increased to 1,248 causes. Now, these averages 
proved that the number of causes in the time of Lord Hardwicke were more 
than doubled at the time when the Vice-Chancellor’s Court was appointed. 
There was a great increase at that time, but the business had been much in- 
creased subsequently ; and that showed that they were not to look merely at 
the business which was now in the Court of Chancery, but they were bound to 
take into consideration the probable, the almost certain increase which would 
take place under the improved system. 

He explained the causes of the delay which occurred in the Court 
of Chancery ; an evil, he admitted, of the greatest magnitude 

Every cause of any importance had to be worked up twice. The case 
stands for hearing. It works its way up, and the decree is passed. It is ne- 
cessary to have the report of the Master. Then the case is again set down, 
and again has to be worked up for the decree. So your Lordships see that 
every case of any importance whatever works its way up twice. At the pre- 
sent moment, in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court the working acase up takes three 
years ; and the real time in each case, consequently, is six years. And this is 
an evil on which all the talents of counsel can have no effect. ‘The evil arose 
from the absence of power in the Court to exercise its jurisdiction, and it was 
one of the first magnitude. They were bound to apply some remedy. There 
was no wonder tliat persons did not come into that Court; they were willing 
to abandon their interests and to compromise their rights—they would, in fact, 
do any thing rather than come into the Court.” i 





The establishment of railroads, among other causes, had prodigiously 
increased the business of the Court of Chancery— 

Railroads ran for hundreds of miles through the centre of the country; and 
each railroad he might safely say, in some way or other, affected the interests 
of thousands of individuals. The interference of the Court of Chancery, it was 
true, had kept them within bounds ; and it had also prevented individuals from 
taking too great advantage of the necessities of the different companies in car- 
rying out their oe, ly So, he might say, every different variety of 
 eBT, in which the public engaged was quite sure to find its way into the 

curt of Chancery. But this was not the only cause of the increase. ‘Their 





Lordships knew what the Court of Chancery was. ‘There were few of their 


Lordships who, as the owners of large property, had not had some expos 

in that Court; and surely they must admit that it was essential to the ante 
of the community at large, and to the due administration of justice that fe 
sible the Court of Chancery should be put in a state to enable it ade “ ; Ang 
perform its duties. quately t, 

The arrear of business was very great; additional strength y 
quired to dispose of it; and to that point he wished to yx 
Lordships’ attention, as it was the main object of the bill he 
to read a second time. That bill provided for the removal of h 
Equity jurisdiction of the Court of Exchequer to the Court of Chu 
cery, by which the business of the Court of Chancery woulg he an. 
creased by one-twelfth; for the creation of two new Judges, to i 
called Vice-Chancellors and another Master in Chancery ; and fort 
appointment of the Master of the Rolls to the office of Vice- Presiden 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. He believed that th 
funds under the management of the Court of Chancery were so an " 
that the changes he proposed could be effected without any addition 
charge to the public. 

Lord Lynpuurst seconded the motion for the second reading of , 
bill intended to remove a great and intolerable evil, which was indeed 
an opprobrium to the country. But he would not pledge himself, 
sanction in Committee all the provisions of the Lord Chancellor's pj) 
Grave considerations, matters of vast importance, were involved jy the 
question now brought before the House— 

The bill involved three subjects,—first, means were to be taken for providing 
the arrears in this court; next, it was to abolish the equitable jurisdiction 
the Court of Exchequer; and third, there was to be a provision with respect to 
the Judicial Committee. His noble and learned friend thought that two Judges 
would be necessary ; that was a matter which required inquiry, and WAS a sub. 
ject for grave consideration. His noble and learned friend (Lord Brougham) 
who had succeeded him, had, by almost incredible exertion, wiped off the arrears 
of appeals for many years. His noble and learned friend deserved the thanks 
of the country for his extraordinary exertions. Thus, then, there was no arreg 
of appeals. ‘There was, too, no growing arrear of causes. He thought, then 
that one additional Judge, a man of activity and knowledge of his profession, 
would, in a year and a half, wipe off the whole of the arrears. There were noe 
five or six hundred causes in arrear; and he remembered that the late Master 
of the Rolls disposed of seven hundred in one season. It was not from any 
want of intelligence or industry on the part of the noble and learned Judge 
that suitors would not go to his court, but because there really was not room 
for them. Lord Cottenham had himself alluded to the fact that in the Court 
of Exchequer there was no arrear of business. Every cause entered there wag 
heard and disposed of in the course ofa few days. Now, if suitors wished fora 
prompt decision, why did they not go to the Court of Exchequer? He doubted 
whether the speculation of his noble and learned friend was well founded ; and, 
at all events, it might be provided for when the occasion arrived. The noble 
and learned lord proposed to abolish the Equity jurisdiction of the Court of 
Exchequer. This was a point of very great importance, which it would be 
proper for their Lordships to consider in Committee. When he sat on the 


as te, 
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Woolsack, he was not over-courageous on the score of his Equity jurisdiction; 
but at the same time, he brought in a bill for the alteration and improvement 
of Equity practice, part of the provisions of which went to abolish the Equity 
jurisdiction of the Court of Exchequer. How was this proposition met by 
Lord Eldon, who had presided for nearly a quarter of a century over the Court 
of Chancery? That noble and learned individual came down to the House 
and opposed it with the greatest earnestness. It was also opposed by Lord 
Redesdale, a nobleman of great knowledge, talent, and experience in this branch 
of law. But this proposition was opposed not only by these two great equity 
lights, but by the Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, whose extent of 
knowledge and experience was well known and admitted. With so great a 
weight of authority against his proposition, he on that occasion felt it his duty 
to renounce the attempt. He did not mean to enter upon the question whether 
those noble and learned individuals were right and he was wrong ; but, with 
the knowledge of these facts before them, he thought their Lordships, when 
they went into Committee on the bill, would feel themselves bound to consider 
this question with great care, attention, and caution. The object of this bill 
was to give additional force to the Court of Chancery; but it might be found 
that it would not necessarily tend to that object to abolish the Equity juris- 
diction of the Court of Exchequer. It was said that the equitable jurisdiction 
encumbered the Common Law jurisdiction of the Court of Exchequer, and 
that the Common Law jurisdiction would work much better if there were no 
other. Now there was this singular fact, that there was more business entered 
on the Common Law side of the Exchequer than the other. There was a 
great arrear in both the other courts, but there was no arrear of any description 
in the Common Law side of the Exchequer. All the business of the Common 
Law side was disposed of to the satisfaction of the suitors and the public; the 
Equity business was transacted besides. He submitted to their Lordships these 
considerations that they might judge, when they came into Committee, whether 
there was reason for abolishing the Equity jurisdiction of the Exchequer. 

He demurred also to the proposition of taking the Master of the Rolls 
from his own court to make him Vice-President of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Peers— 

There was no individual whom from his learning, intelligence, industry, and 
independent spirit, it would be more proper to make president of that tribunal 
than his noble and learned friend the Master of the Rolls. But such a step 
would be attended with great inconvenience. His noble and learned friend 
would be taken away from his court, which was now a most regular and com- 
plete Equity court. It hada judge sitting from day to day, hearing canses 
with great patience, and a regular bar; and he would be most unwilling to in 
troduce into that court inconveniences which had been so often complained of 
in the Court of Chancery. He heard it repeated, both in that and the other 
House of Parliament, that the greatest inconvenience resulted from the Chan- 
cellor being taken away from his court to preside in their Lordships’ Houses 
causes were delayed, or partly heard, and postponed, leading to great inconve- 
nience of the suitors, great uncertainty in justice, and great uncertainty in the 
attendance of the bar. Everybody felt these inconveniences and the difficulty 
of applying a remedy. But what were they now going todo? To introduce 
the very same inconveniences into the Rolls Court. Nay, the very ground on 
which it was proposed to abolish the Equity jurisdiction of the Exchequer, 
was that it was only half a court; and yet the bill proposed to reduce the Rolls 
Court to the same condition—to the same state of incapacity which was the 
ground for extinguishing the equity jerisdiction of the Court of Exchequer. 
He submitted these considerations, which were perhaps more suitable for Com- 
mittee, with the greatest respect for his noble and learned friend on the 
Woolsack. 

He had no hesitation, however, in supporting the motion for the second 
reading— 

The great principle of the bill was, that there being a great arrear of causes 
in the Court of Chancery to be disposed of, not of to-day, or of ye sterday, but 
existing for ages, for a hundred years—he could trace it back for fifty years— 





that this great and crying gricvance must be got rid of. ‘The main principle of 
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to appoint additional Judges for the purpose of ga | rid of that 


i ‘as ; ° Fos 
the bill w The other parts of the bill were subsidiary. He therefore thought 


jevance. M : : ; ¢ 
—s pill ought to be read a second time ; leaving himself free and unbiassed 
to consider with respect to the number of the Judges, the abolition of the 


Bquity jurisdiction of the Court of Exchequer, and the amendment of the con- 
stitution of the Committee of Privy Council. 

Lord ABINGER was also prepared to vote for the second reading; 
put he believed that the abolition of the Equity jurisdiction of the Court 
of Exchequer would be injurious to the classes who now went into that 
court in the expectation of quicker decisions than they could obtain in 
the Court of Chancery— he ; 

A case has occurred before him in which one executor filed a bill against 
another in order to bring the estate ot the testator into court. Another bill 
was filed antecedently in the Court of C hancery ; he could not, therefore, hear 
the motion. One of the arguments used to prevail with him was, that it the 

arties went into Chancery it would be five years before they got a decision, 


whereas, if he entertained the suit, it might be decided in as many hours. Of 


he could not listen to such an argument as a judge, but it would show 
dships that to abolish the Equity jurisdiction of the Court of Ex- 
| be to take away a refuge from a certain large class of suitors. 
Causes were designated “ detained in the Chancery ; é and he recollected an 
instance which illustrated the case. A party sued his father-in-law for a 
preach of promise to settle 300/. a year on him at his marriage. ‘The father- 
in-law defended himself by saying, he had settled three Chancery suits on the 
plaintiff, which were well worth 300/. a year, if properly managed, but that 
the son-in-law had been so extravagant as to get them all disposed of in three 
or four years. ‘Though the proposed change would be a great relief to him, he 
could not see any advantage in it. All the effects that could be expected from 
it would be secured by equalizing the costs of the Exchequer to those of the 
Court of Chancery, (which could be done simply by a single law,) and cor- 
necting some existing defects. 

Lord LANGDALE had felt great satisfaction when he heard that Lord 
Lyndhurst intended to support the motion for reading the bill a second 
time; but he was much disappointed by Lord Lyndhurst’s speech, in 
which many objections were stated for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. ‘There were some provisions which related to himself, and he 
wished to give his reasons for consenting to the bill— 

His noble and learned friend on the Woolsack asked him whether he would 
support this measure ; and considering it carefully, as well as regarding the 
demands of the public service, whilst he cast aside all personal considerations, 
he came to the determination that it was right to accede to it. Though he 
had no small addition to his labour from the time that the Master of the Rolls 
sat only twelve or sixteen hours a week, there still was no transfer of a Judge 
which could be made more convenient to suitors than that of the Master of the 
Rolls) Whatever judicature was established, the proper performance of its 
duties materially depended on the bar that attended it. 
the Rolls was appointed to this new situation, he would in all probability carry 
the bar which at present frequented his court to the Privy Council—an advan- 
tage which could be secured by no other change of the Judges. ‘These were 
some of the reasons which induced him to support this bill; which he thought 
calculated to secure the public bencfit, though it was not personally agreeable 
to him, for it carried him from his own court—the sphere of his duty, and, he 
might add, of his affection. 

Bil read a second time. 

Tue Opium War. 

Earl Srannore, on Tuesday, moved the following resolution— 

“That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, to express to her 
Majesty the deep concern of this House in learning that an interruption has 
occurred in the friendly relations and commercial intercourse which had so long 
subsisted with the Chinese empire ; and to represent to her Majesty that these 
calamities have, in the opinion of this House, been occasioned by British sub- 
en having persevered in bringing opium to China, in direct and known vio- 
ation of the laws of that empire ; and to request that her Majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to take immediate measures for the prevention of such proceed- 
ings, which are so dishonourable to the character and so detrimental to the in- 
terests of her subjects ; and to assure her Majesty, that if any additional powers 
should be found requisite for the purpose, this House will readily concur in 
granting them to her Majesty.” 

Lord Stanhope spoke at length in support of his motion. He con- 
tended, that throughout the entire quarrel between the English and 
Chinese, the Chinese had been in the right; and he was by no means 
confident as to the result of the contemplated invasion of China— 

He feared we were invited to the invasion of the Chinese empire by the sup- 

sition that they were weak in military power and unprepared for defence. 

/hether such was or was not the case, could only be made known by the result 
of the war, and by that Almighty Being from whom no secrets were concealed ; 
but he could not believe, until facts proved the contrary, that a nation of un- 
bounded population, animated by the purest patriotism, and an enthusiastic 
attachment to the laws and institutions under which they had so long enjoyed 
Prosperity and peace—a people contessedly preéminently distinguished above all 
others for their intelligence and sagacity—would succumb if such an attack 
were made on them. We might commit acts of piracy and murder; our pro- 
gress might be marked by fire and blood ; but such a war, abhorrent in the sight 
of God and man, would be sure to draw down the vengeance of Heaven on our 
heads. He had endeavoured to show that the opium traffic was the sole cause 
of the war which might have arisen, most dishonourable and disgraceful as it 
was, and detrimental to all the interests of this country; and that it was an 
infraction on the rights of independent states, which, whether great or small, 
Whether powerful or weak, were entitled to protection. He had endeavoured 
to show some of the consequences which bad flowed from the conduct of the 
Government ; and he entreated their Lordships to vote an address, the object 
of which was for ever to prevent the continuance of this traffic, and thus esta~ 
blish the only firm and secure footing on which our commercial intercourse 
can rest, 

Lord MeLpourne entered into a history of the opium-trade, to show 
that for a length of time it was openly sanctioned by the Chinese au- 
thorities, and till very lately had been effectually though not avowedly 
encouraged by them. He then defended the conduct of Captain Elliot ; 
and maintained that he had acted with sagacity, prudence, propriety, 
firmness, and resolution. He denied that Captain Elliot could have 
put down the opium-trade, or that it was his duty to have done so if he 
could; for whilst he admitted that British subjects ought to obey the 
laws of the countries to which they traded, he could not agree that the 
pitish Government was called upon to enforce those laws. He did 
“ei some concern that the Government of this country should be in 
some degree identified with the propagation of opium, and he wished 
the trade were placed ona different footing ; but he could not pledge him- 
Self to discountenance the culture or supply of opium, or put down a 
traffic which, being favoured by buyer and seller, had acquired immense 
strength and had widely-spread ramifications. He must therefore op- 
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The Duke of WELLINGTON felt strongly the inconvenience of the House 
interfering in questions of this description; and he therefore shouk 
advise their Lordships to vote the “previous question.” He would 
not be responsible, and he would not advise the House to be responsible, 
for this war. Neither he nor they had sufficient information to entitle 
them to interfere with the measures of Government on this question— 

“ Whatever may have been the immediate cause of the war, I see very 
clearly that it cannot be opium. I want to see what has been the immediate 
cause of this war; and then I want to see the means of carrying it on, 
and the resources for it, before I venture to give an opinion on the sub- 
ject. And I entreat of your Lordships to give no opinion on the subject— 
to give no opinion whatever on the one side or the other, until at least you 
know a little more of the real intentions and objects of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Then, when you have that information, your Lordships can take 
you think proper; and I hope it will be to give to hei 








that course which 





Majesty’s Government that support which a Govern to receive 
if the war be a just and unecessary one. In the is best fox 
your Lordships to avoid coming to any more imm sion. Tas 


the more anxious upon this subject, because I must say that I have not 








for a length of time read an account such as that of the proceedings at Canton, 
upon the surrender of this opium, and even after the Commissioner had taken 
upon himself to surrender all the opium in the possession of | 

subjects, whether belonging or consigned to then , after 
the arrangement had been made for the delivery offi- 


cers of the Chinese Government at Canton, Id have 





seen, on the part of the authorities of any count been 
written to Captain Elliot by the officers of the Chinese Government. The 
noble Earl has talked of the provocati to the Chinese Government by 
the language of British subjects: I see pretty good provocation to all natio 

given in the same way; but I have never seen a Jan, pretending to re 


present another government, treated in such a manuer and in such terms as 
Captain Elliot has been treated and addressed by the authorities of the Chinese 
Government stationed at Canton. I say this as an Englishman who has passed 
fifty years of his life in the honourable service of his country, that I cannot 
bear to see a servant of the British Government doing his duty on his station 
at Canton, and that he should be treated in a mani and addressed in Jan- 
guage such as should not be used to the meanest crim nal in any country in the 
world. He was charged with attempting to deceive; he was charged with 
every meanness—with every kind of low conduct that could be imputed to any 












man. And what was the conduct observed towards him? He was deprived of 
provisions—all means of procuring subsistence were denied him—almost tl 
common necessaries and decencies of life were refused to ; and 


done to inhabitants of Canton, living under the protection of the Chinese Go 
vernment.” 

He was prepared to maintain that Captain Elliot had done his duty 
He did right in refusing to give up British subjects to be dealt with ac 
cording to the Chinese laws— 

“ He did what others, I trust, would have done ; 
to great credit, for he showed great firmness in r thatdemand. I say 
that it would have been most unjust if he had given up these men to be dealt 
with according to the laws of China, fi 1e putting to death a Chinese, when 
he was convinced, upon inquiry, that no charge of guilt could be made out 
Chen there was another circumstance in which Captain Elliot 


and his conduct is entitled 


sisting 





against them. 








acted as became him. I allude particularly to his refusal to give up Mr. Dent. 
It was declared that the opium-trade was not to be continued—that it was an 
illegal trade, and that dealing in opium should not be suffered. It was sup 
posed that Mr. Dent had been a person very much concern 1 in that trade- 


as I believe many have, by that illicit trade. 


that he had made a large fortune, \ vy 
1 it was sought to have Mr. Dent given 


And Captain Elliot was blamed, wher 
up, because he, her Majesty’s representative in that country —he, the Chiet 
Superintendent of trade in that country—should have stepped forward and 
said, “ I won't allow this gentleman to be given over to the Cl 

ment, and to be tried as the Chinese Government n 
Lords, be ashamed of the name of Englishman if the 





iinese Govern- 





iy direct.” _L should, my 
re could be found one iu 





her Majesty’s service capable of acting otherwise than this gentleman did 
under such circumstances. It was his duty to protect Mr. Dent, even t 


yl. He had no right to give up Mr. 
1 of the British Government. It was 
l that, I do most highly ipprove 
possible for him to have done 
ty to give up Mr. Dent to 
ed of the very na of a 


the spilling of the last drop of his 
Dent, who was living under the protecti 
his duty to protect Mr. Dent ; and for his doin 
of his conduct. I say that it would have 
so; it would have been a total dereliction 
be destroyed by the Chinese. I should be 
Englishman if he had done so.” 

He had never approved of the system on which the British trade with 
China had been placed after the control of it was taken from the Fast 
India Company ; and he considered that t error not to pu 
a considerable naval force at the disposal of the Queeu’s representative 
at Canton. 

Lord Lyrretron could not look upon the war except with feelings 
of the deepest at 
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it; though he trusted that the ue might place our ymercial relations 
with China on a fair and just footing with respect bo h to 1 to the 
Chinese Government. With great r ince he must vote aga he motion 


of the noble earl. 
Lord CoLcHEsTeR did not 
going to war to obtain remuneration for 
repeated warnings of the Chinese Government that th 
was illegal, and still less to obtain territory in China. 
Lord Extennoroven hoped that the result of the expedition would 
ina on a better footing; but: 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








Those missions had been attended with considerable success, and he saw no 
reason why similar experiments should not again be tried. The Chinese were 
a sensible and well-judging people: he confessed that, looking at their papers, 
he could not help thinking so; and the first thing needful was to convince 
them that we desired nothing more than to carry on trade peaceably and in 
good faith, At these objects he thought the Queen’s Government should aim ; 
endeavouring at the same time, as far as possible, to remedy the ill effects re- 
sulting from past mismanagement,—for example, the extreme mismanagement 
of leaving a British officer for so long a time without any system of arrange- 
ment or decision, the people under him and the Chinese Government with 
whom he had to deal being both equally ignorant of the nature and extent of 
the authority with which he was clothed or the purposes for which he was sent 
out. He quite agreed with those who thought that a naval force ought to 
make its appearance on the coasts of China; he thought that the Chinese 
Government should be overawed by its presence; nevertheless he could not 
help complaining that Parliament knew so little on this subject ; they knew 
that a great armament was going out, but that was all—they knew nothing of 
the number or the nature of the force. Again to revert to the subject of nego- 
tiations, he must be permitted to say, that they ought to be had recourse to, 
notwithstanding all that might already have taken place; and he thought that 
such negotiation should hy all means he preceded or accompanied by a direct 
communication from the Queen to the Emperor of China. It was likewise 
his opinion that negotiations for such a purpose ought not to be taken from 
the quarter-deck, but rather from amongst those who could practice the suaviter 
in modo as well as the fortiter in re. 

Lord Sranuopr briefly replied; and the “ previous question” was 
carried without a division. 

In the House of Commons, on the same evening, Mr. GEorcGE 
PALMER postponed his motion against the war, to the 28th instant; but 
on Thursday he informed the House, that he should not bring it on at 
ali, as, in consequence of the delay which had occurred, it could not 
have the intended effect of preventing hostilities. (Cheers and laughter 
Jrom the Ministerial benches.) 

Trish Corroration REFoRM. 

Lord Kenyon, on Thursday, moved that counsel be called in and 
heard at the bar against the Irish Municipal Bill. The motion was 
agreed to, on the understanding that counsel should confine their ob- 
servations to the details, and not attack the principle of the bill. 

Sir Charles Wetherell, Mr. Butt, and another counsel, then appeared 
at the bar; and Sir Charles proceeded to address their Lordships on 
behalf of the Corporation of Dublin. They claimed the same privilege 
which had been extended to the Corporation of London—that of ex- 
emption from the operation of a new municipal act. They wished to 
preserve their privileges entire, and were alarmed by the innovation 
threatened by the bill. Sir Charles went into a minute dissection of 
the bill, to show that its operation in Dublin would be to throw the 
civie government, and the control of property worth 30,000/, a year, into 
the hands of persons of no property or consideration. 

At the conclusion of Sir Charles Wetherell’s speech, which occupied 
several hours, the [louse rose, as it was agreed that Mr. Butt should be 
heard the day after. 

THe Luptow Writ. 

In the Hovse of Commons, on Monday, the Earl of Dantincron 
rose to move that a writ be issued “* for electing a burgess to serve in 
this present Parliament for the borough of Ludlow.” 

Mr. E. J. Srantey hoped that Lord Dartrineron, considering Lord 
John Russell's absence from the House, would postpone his motion to 
Thursday. Mr. Warburton had consented to put off a motion of which 
he had given notice, relative to the Cambridge election, on that 
account. 

Lord Daruincron thought that if Lord John Russell had wished the 
motion to be postponed, lie would have said so on Friday, when notice 
of motion was given. 

Mr. SranLey was understood to say, that he made the request of 
postponement in compliance with Lord John Russell’s express desire. 

Lord Dar.inaron felt it his duty to persevere. No sufficient reason 
had been adduced for withholding the writ for Ludlow; and he moved 
that a new writ be issued. 

Mr. Wixson Parren seconded the motion. 

Mr. Warscurton moved an amendment, that the motion be adjourned 
to Thursday, in order that Lord John Russell might take part in the 
discussion. 

Mr. Waxktey seconded the amendment. A more flagitious case of 
bribery as well as treating had never been proved; and the character 
of the House was lost unless it repudiated such proceedings. It was 
necessary to withhold from the electors of Ludlow the opportunity of 
selling the rights of their countrymen. 

Sir Roperr Peet considered the suspension of the writ to be a dan- 
gerous precedent. No notice had been given of an intention to suspend 
the writ, and no reason assigned except Lord John Russell's absence. 
Under that special circumstance, he doubted the wisdom of suspending 
the writ. Establish the precedent, and the majority would soon use it 
to prevent the issue of writs for places where they expected elections 
unfavourable to their party. 

Lord PaLtmerston pressed for the postponement simply on the 
ground that Lord John Russell might be present to take part in the 
discussion. 

Mr. Wynn heid that no sufficient reason had been alleged why the 
House should defer the performance of its duty to the electors of 
Ludlow. 

The House divided, and rejected Mr. Warburton’s amendment, by a 
vote of 226 to 215. 

The motion, that a new writ be issued, having been again put, 

Mr. Wak.ey descanted on the infamous practices which had been 
proved against the electors of Ludlow ; who desired nothing more than 
an opportunity of selling their votes again— 

He himself was the representative of 224,900 persons, and his election had 
cost him only a very smal! sum; and he must say that it was too much to have 
his vote night after night upset by those who could be guilty of such practices 
as had been proved before the Ludlow Committee. He was prepared to go any 
Iength in opposing the motion before the House; and if he was supported by 
only twenty Members, he would take advantage of every means which the 
forms of the House allowed to defeat it. 

He moved that the House “do now adjourn.” 





. . nts 
Mr. Briscox seconded the motion, and implored the House Not again 
to open the floodgates of corruption. : 

Lord Patmerstron suggested to his “honourable friend.” Mr 
Wakley, that it might not be advisable to persist in his motion: ‘ 
though he considered the refusal to accede to the request for the io 
ponement of the writ as by no means in accordance with the usual 
courtesy of Parliament. 

Mr. IforsmMan would support the motion for postponement, The 
House ought not to grant a new writ without further inquiry, or some 
expression of its disapprobation of the practices at Ludlow. 

Lord Sanpon denied that general, extensive, and systematic bribe 
such as could alone justify the suspension of the writ, had been proved 
against the Ludlow constituency. 

Mr. Henry Grattan, on the other hand, contended, that the eyj. 
dence, which he had read twenty minutes ago, disclosed a most ing. 
mous system of bribery. 

Mr. Hume was for an adjournment. Treating on an extensive scale 
had been proved before a Committee, which might be termed Sir Ro. 
bert Peel’s child. 

Sir Roserr Pert wished the House to recollect how strenuously 
gentlemen opposite had resisted a motion to postpone the issue of g 
writ for Perthshire, where a vacancy was caused by Lord Mansfield’ 
death ; how earnestly they had contended that a vacancy should be 
supplied as soon as a vacancy occurred. How long did they mean to 
suspend this writ? Till Thursday next? (Cries of “ Hear, hear !”) 
Well, he had got that admission; but he denied that the House was 
justified in suspending a writ in consequence of the absence of any 
man. The fact was, that gentlemen opposite were carried away by 
party excitement— 

The House having practically decided for the issuing of the writ, they were 
about to endeavour to defeat that decision. See to what an extent they might 
be carried by the principle on which they now proposed to act. Were the 
people of England, then, to hold their rights entirely by sufferance of a majority 
of that House? But a minority too could prevent the issuing of a writ, A 
minority might disregard the inherent and constitutional rights of constitu 
ents, and by repeated adjournments deprive the people of their franchise. This 
was a most important and an entirely new precedent which they were about to 
establish. If they were about to sanction the principle that treating ought to 
disfranchise the borough, that was also new. If the noble lord the Minister 
for the Colonies could propose any specific measure on the subject of treating, 
which was not liable to reasonable objection, no man would be more ready 
than he to give his strong support to such a measure. No measure would be 
of more use to both parties—to the honourable men of both parties—than that 
by which treating would be effectually defined. At present he thought that 
they were all in jeopardy, and it was absolutely necessary that it be defined, 
He would consent to any reasonable law for the suppression of bribery and 
the abolition—or rather, the proper definition—of treating. He knew the 
extreme difficulty of legislating upon this subject ; but it was quite a distinct 
one from the constitutional question with which they had now to deal. For 
ten days past there had been no desire manifested to disfranchise this borough; 
and was it because the noble lord was not in his place that they were to sus- 
pend this writ for three days? He could not regard the proceeding in any 
other than an exceedingly dangerous light. The reasons in favour of the 
immediate issuing of the writ greatly counterbalanced any objection which 
could be urged against that course. 

Mr. Hawes and Mr. Pryme supported, Mr. Baring Wat and Mr, 
VILLIERS STUART opposed the adjournment. 

A division took place— 


For the adjournment ......ssccscsesesceseeeeeeees . 12 
Against 1t....ccrcccrccrccrscosseees iineséadenvecosicas’ 2OM 
AIOUURY, cc cscsssussavs cas peaecsais besegetvenens, “OG 


The main question having been again put, 

Mr. CHanLes BULLER moved a resolution— 

“That the Speaker be directed to insert an advertisement in the public 
papers, stating that the vacant seat for the borough of Ludlow is for sale, and 
that all persons desirous of bidding for the same do make their tenders to him 
before Monday next, and that payment must be made in money or in public 
securitics, and not in becr or spirituous liquors.” (Laughter, and cries of 
“ Oh!”) 

The Speaker, before putting that question, suggested that Mr. 
Buller should consider the effect its appearance on the journals of the 
House would have upon public opinion. 

Mr. Hume thought a direction ought not to be given to the Speaker 
which the Speaker could not follow. 

Mr. Buuuer said, that if his motion were informal, he must with- 
draw it. 

Mr. Horsman moved that the debate be adjourned. 

Mr. Hotes took the opportunity of giving a flat contradiction to 
that part of the evidence which implicated him in illegal practices at 
Ludlow. He should bring the matter before another tribunal, where 
the perjuries against him would be investigated. 

Another division— 





For the adjournment .... ‘ ; 96 
APABE TE .« co0sssoee0esss08 ican Kian 156 
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Majority ........00 re f 

Mr. Horsman then moved that a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the bribery and intimidation practised at Ludlow. 

Motion rejected, by 148 to 91. ; ‘ 

The next motion, by Mr. Hawes, that the “debate be adjourned, 
was negatived by 145 to 76. 

Mr. Hume then moved the adjournment. 

Sir Rosert Perr said, he knew perfectly well that in a contest of 
this description the minority must succeed. But he wished to et 
Members opposite understand, that he and his friends could also evince 
determination ; and he gave distinct notice, that until this motion were 
disposed of, no other public business should be suffered to yor 
Proceedings of this nature were exceedingly painful, and the worst . 
all occupations in which the House of Commons could engage. rf 
suggested, that with regard to public business the House should virtua y 
adjourn to Thursday. 

Mr. Hume submitted that Sir Robert Peel ought not to take 8° 
unreasonable a course. 
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Mr. Toomas DUNCOMBE thought it would not please the country to 
bear, that because the House would not sanction bribery and treating, 
the Opposition had resolved to obstruct all public business. : 

Colonel SrsrHoRrE asked what the country would think of the in- 
terest Ministers took in this question? There was the lreasury 

nch—such a Treasury bench !—quite empty. Where was the Fo- 
reign Secretary ? Where were the other Secretaries and officers of 
Government ? He had no doubt where they were, but they were not 
jp their places. : 

The House then adjourned. 

On Tuesday, Lord DARLINGTON renewed his motion for the issue of 
the writ; and the opposition. manifested on the previous night was 
again offered. ; 

After some conversation between Mr. Epwarp Joun STANLEY and 
Lord DARLINGTON, on the question whether Mr. Stanley had requested 
a postponement in Lord John Russell’s name or not,—a point which 
was not determined by the conversation,—Mr. Horsman repeated his 
motion of the previous day for the appointment of a Committee of in- 
quiry into the practices at Ludlow. 

The amendment was supported by Lord PaLmerston ; but rejected, 
by 216 to 180. 

Mr. Warsurron moved the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr, Cuartes Woop deprecated the renewal of the contest of the 

revious night. He saw no ground for delaying the issue of the writ, 
or for farther inquiry— 

It was perfectly true the Member for Cockermouth had stated that there 
was a case for further inquiry, but such did not appear to be the opinion of 
the Committee itself. Not only had the Committee not made any report of 
the kind, but the very statement of the honourable Member himself showed 
that they had thought proper to stop further inquiry on the part of the coun- 
sel; which, in his mind, afforded a proof that the Committee thought it a 
ease which did not require any further investigation. The Committee them- 
selves had carried the inquiry beyond the ordinary extent—beyond the point 
affecting the seat of the sitting Member ; they had carried it to the very point 
of treating and bribery. He should, therefore, like to know to what extent 
these motions were to be repeated? The course was one which he must say 
did no great credit to the character of the House. The strong presumption 
always was in favour of the issuing the writ; and he did not think that in this 
case any ground had been shown for suspending it beyond the absence of the 
noble lord the Secretary for the Colonies, which the House did not deem 
sufficient. 

Mr. Hume was surprised that Mr. Wood should have. taken a view 
of the case opposed to that which he believed every other Member on 
his side of the House had adopted. He regretted the necessity of pur 
ing an extraordinary course, but the circumstances of the case were 
extraordinary. 

Mr. Wak-ey said, that next week Members would denounce bribery 
and practices similar to those at Ludlow when charged against Irish 





u 


electors; and in so doing they would be guilty of the most gross and | 


palpable hypocrisy. 

Lord CasvLEREAGH called Mr. Wakley to order. 

The SpeakeR hoped Mr. Wakley would retract his observations, It 
was irregular to impute improper motives. 

Mr. WakLEy explained, that all he meant to say was that 
opposite were supporting those who practised bribery. 

Lord Morretru thought the postponement asked for ought in fairness 
and courtesy to have been granted ; but, having been in a minority on 
a motion for adjournment, he did feel himself at liberty to back any 
other motion for a similar purpose. 

Motion for adjournment rejected, by 188 to 140. 

Mr. Hawes repeated the motion for adjournment ; which was acceded 
to, on the understanding that the writ should not be moved or any pub- 
lic business done before Thursday. 

On Thursday, Lord Dartincron again moved the issue of the writ; 
and took the opportunity of disclaiming the intention of acting dis- 
courteously to Lord John Russell in the course he had thought it his 
duty to pursue. 

Lord Joun Russet entirely acquitted Lord Darlington of any dis- 
courtesy. Had Lord Darlington disregarded a direct request to post: 
pone his motion, Lord John would not have presumed to think such re- 
fusal discourteous, inasmuch as it might have been consistent with the 
noble lord’s public duty. He thought, however, that the House ought 
not to have been called upon to decide a question of so much import- 
ance without more time for consideration than Lord Darlington was 
willing to allow. With respect to the proceedings brought to light by 
the inquiries of the Ludlow Committee, he must say that he thought 
neither party could claim exemption from the disgrace attached to 
them; but that party would suffer most in publie estimation which 
should treat the corrupt practices at Ludlow as a light matter, or en- 
deavour to slur them over without further notice. He, however, felt 
satisfied that both parties in the House would be ready to adopt a me: 
sure to prevent bribery aud treating. He did not mean to oppose Lor 
Darlington’s motion for the issue of the writ, though he thought there 
was suflicient ground for suspending it; but because, looking to whai 
had taken place at the last general election, and what was notorious 
with réspect to other boroughs, he had resolved to propose a general 
Measure for the purpose of preventing bribery and treating, 
explaining the provisions of the measure he intended to introduce, he 
wished to make some observations on the corruption which had pre- 
vailed at both the Ludlow and Cambridge elections — 

It appeared by the evidence before these Committees, that there had been 
parties bribed directly by the gift of money, and that there had been most uo- 
torious cases of treating in both the boroughs. Indeed, although he had looked 
into many cases of this description—although in former times he had had to 
deal with several cases in which there was more dwect evi ' bribery 
among a great number of electors, in which in certain cases j 
of electors were proved to have received certain sums of m 
the evidence in those cases went move directly to the disfranchi 

rough and the punishment of individuals—yet he must say, cases more dis- 
gusting, or showing a more profligate state of the constituent body or showing 
More degrading practices on the part even of those who stood in the highest 
situations with regard to the elections, down to the lowest—he must say he 
never had seen in any evidence taken before any Committee. It was not, 
therefore, on account of the lightness of these cases, or that either of them was 
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to be considered as venial, that they ought to refrain from taking such mea- 
sures with respect to these cases as the instances of bribery might possibly re- 
quire. And let him observe, before he went further in stating what he pro- 
posed, that he thought these cases of treating—of continued treating—of opening 
a great number of public-houses, and allowing persons to go to those houses for 
any period of time, and to drink to any extent, provided only they were sup- 
porters of a certain candidate—to ask no question as to expense, and thus, as it 
were, to drug the electors into voting for a particular candidate—was not only 
bribery, but one of the most offensive and disgusting states of bribery. It had, 
certainly, this distinction—and it was a distinction which was favourable to 
taking means for preventing these practices—that there were more means of dis~ 
covering treating than there were of discovering bribery. 

The law, however, for punishing the offence of treating, was very de- 
fective. At present, treating after the “ teste” of the writ and before 
the declaration of the poll was bribery; but he proposed that treating 
at any time before the election, with a view to the election, and for one 
month after, should be considered bribery when proved before an 
Election Committee,—for he did not mean to make treating the sameas 
bribery in a court of law. There was a defect in the law as regarded 
bribery, which he proposed to remedy— 

The effect of the words of the statute was, that there must be either a gift 
before the election, or, if there was a gift afterwards, then it must be in pur- 
suance of some promise or engagement made before the election which induced 
the voter to give his vote. This, ashe conceived, was the cause of very great 
evasion ; for there were cases in which the whole world was convinced, and in 
which the voters were aware that they were to receive a sum of money—even 
the exact amount—without any prior contract or promise. ‘To remedy this, 
he proposed that all gifts of money, either before or after the election, for voting, 
or for having voted, or for abstaining from voting, should be bribery ; and he 
any person giving or offering, or asking 











would declare void the vote given by g 
for or taking, any bribe. 

On another point of importance, to which he would next direct at- 
tion, he had been aceustomed, i rmer days, to consult a gentleman of 
the greatest experience in Parliamentary law—Mr. Wynua; and he 
hoped that the House would have the benefit of Mr. Wynn’s assistance. 
He referred to the indemnity of witnesses— 

As the law now stood, if a witness was called before a Committee and asked 
a question, he could not be required to give an answer if by that answer he 
inate himself. By these means, the general inquisi- 
as greatly limited. The House had passed several 
particular acts to indemnify wituc hould give evidence betore Commit- 
tees of acts of bribery. He believed th last of those acts was to indem- 
nify the witnesses who should give evidence of bribery before the Committee 
on the Stafford election. He pr to have a general measure, providing 
an indemnity to parties who should give evidence of bribery, and then to 
witnesses to answer upon oath all questions relating to those 
eht be examined before the Committee. 

He also intended to enlarge ihe powers given by the Grenville Act to 
Election Committees, so as to enable them to investigate charges of cor- 
ruption against a consti izh not immediately connected with 
the sitting Members ; a pecial reports to the House on the 
state of the constituency. 
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Mr. Ifawes was determined te per in his motion for a commit- 








Cver¢ A 
tee of inquiry into the practices at Ludlow. 

Lord Joun Russews said, his vote in favour of i 1e writ would 
not preclude him n afterwards supporting Mr ‘s motion for 
inquiry. 

Mr. Hawes read passages from the evidence given before the Ludlow 
Committee, to show the extent of the bribery, and then made his 
motion as an amendment on Lord Darlingtou’s. 

Mr. Hume seconded the 1dment; and expressed his astonishment 
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at the course Lord John Russell had taken with respect to Ludlow— 
The noble lord seemed to hope tha blic opision would suffice to correct 
abuses; but how was public opinion to be expected to them, when 
the House of Commons—the repr itive | of tl declined to 
inquire into such facts as were di | in this case, a emed to look upon 
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abuse as far as the future was cone 1. That measure might or might not 

be effective for that t; but he certainly thought, that until that measure 

passed into a law, both this writ and the writ for Cambridge ought to be sus- 

pended. , q 
Sir Roverv Peer did not anticipate much advantage from an inquiry 
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oath. It would not be so effectual as that which had already been con- 
ducted, with so much industry and impartiality, by the Elec tion Com- 
mittee, who possessed the power of : ini x vaths to the wit- 
nesses. That Cominittee had not thought proper to suggest a suspen- 


; and therefore he thought 
Treating had been 
proved; but as the law zround of disfran- 
It may be made a ground of disfranchisement, but the 

House ought not to establish a new principle and give it a retrospective 
| application. So much for Ludlow. Now as to the general question : 

he was ready to aid Lord John Russell in his at:empt to find a remedy 

against bribery and treating. ‘There were, however, some great diffi- 
| culties in the way of suppressing the practice of treating ; which as- 
| sumed a different and contrary complexion according to the animus of 
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In some instances treating might be perfectly innocent, both in its motives 
and its consequences, or in others it might be quite as corrupt. For instance, 
for a candidate, even after the “teste” of the writ, to invite ten or a dozen 
electors with whom he had been in habits of confidential intercourse, for the 
purpose of discussing the prospects of the election and his own chances of suc- 
cess—would any one be prepared to say that such a course would not be per- 
fectly innocent on his part? On the other hand, to open indiscriminately 
I ublic-houses, and to invite ey ery elector of a particular party to enter those 
houses, and indulge, even to the extent of habitual drunkenness—would an 

one deny that this description of entertainment was an offence of a widely dif. 
ferent character? What he was afraid of was, that the suggestion of the noble 
lord would not attain the object which he had in view. The noble lord pro- 
posed that no treating whatever should be allowed during a month after the 
election. This, he was afraid, would not attain the object. Nothing would be 
more easy than for the candidates to give notice, that at the end of a month 
there would be a most liberal system of treating on each side. The noble lord 
had another provision, for he also made all treating prior to the election subject 
to the same consequences as This would include any treating that 
might have taken place in the borough since the last election—even during six 
years or six years and ahalf. Wh » was afraid of was, that the House, by 
attempting too much, might run the risk of losing the whole. If they at- 
tempted to do too much, they would run the risk of confounding innocent with 
guilty acts; the attempt also to coutravene what was the habit of a country— 
and the habit of this country was generally one of hospitality—would insure 
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their seats against whom bribery was proved, and 
a prosecution by the Attorney-General. Un- 
ins of a Committee, with powers analogous to 

, retaining to them still the authority of ad- 
ministering the oath, and wid ¢ the range of its inquiries, might effect much 
in developing the practice of ; but at the same time, he thought it 
wouid be found necessary to give the Committee the power of adjudicating at 
once upon the cases of the appearing before them so soon as the fact 
of bribery having been t y them wi tablished, before entering 
upon the question of w r or not the practice of bribery had been general 
in the borough. Because it would be rather hard upon a candidate who came 
before the Committee to prove particular facts against the sitting Member, to 
put him to the expense of a racted inquiry into the general delinquency of 
the borough, s {s of bribery which he came forward to prove 
had been e n ofthe Committee. The only effect of 
subjecting li and excessive expense would be, that 
mittee at all. The expense and anxiety 
ough already ; but to tell a party that 


the defeat of the object. It would be necessary to take the precaution that the 
hobit of treating, being extinguished among the candidates and agents, did not 
i iends, For instance, suppose eight or ten 
wealthy friends of a particular candidate, seeing that treating at elections had 
been the custom of the country for the last hundred years—treating not to the 
] } 

take care that persons in the situ i of those friends did not commit the same 
offence that id 

With regard to bribery, the letter of the law was now sufliciently 
strict— 
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to prevent persons from resorting to the tribunal 
at all. He therefore advised the noble lord so to frame his bill as not to throw 
any new dilliculties in the way of parties seeking inquiry into the mode in which 
elections had been conducted. On the subject of indemnity to witnesses, he 
would only say that he thought it quite right to afford such additional securi- 
possi osed, however, that parties would not be allowed 

to refuse to give evidence on the plea that they would conmit themselves, 
Mr. Sanrorp, as chairman of the Ludlow Committee, stated his opi- 
nion that the writ ought to issue: for on looking into the cases, he saw 





guestion was settled, would } 
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sible. fic supp 
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no precedent for suspending a writ on the ground of treating ; and only 
one case of bribery had been proved 


Mr. Warperron said, that nine cases of bribery had been opened, 
and the Commitiee did wrong in not pursuing the investigation of them. 
Lord SAnvon said, the Commitice had pursued the investigation into 
the alleged cases of bribery even after Mr. Clive had given up his seat. 
He thought it unfair that his side of the House should be taunted with 
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PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. Tomas DuncomBe moved that John Joseph Stockdale 
Thomas Burton Howard be released from the custody of the Gaoler of 
Newgate. He would not trouble the House with remarks like) 
raise a debate, as he understood his motion would not be opposed, "e 

Mr. WarBuRTON considered the detention of the prisoners UNE Ces 
sary, as Parliament had put it out of their power to repeat their offence 

Mr. Hume would not oppose the motion. It was a night of energl 
gaol-delivery ; and he would include Stockdale and Howard, Ludlow 
and Cambridge, in one act of grace; hoping that none of the parti 
would be guilty of repeating their offences. ” 

Mr. Pryme saw no reason for departing from the general rule, Which 
required prisoners of the House to petition for release. 

Mr. LanoucHERE supported the motion, on the grounds Stated } 
Mr. Warburton. y 

Mr. Baines wished the clemency of the House to be extendeg to 
“ poor Thorogood.” (Laughter.) q 

Mr. Duncombe’s motion was carried without a division. 


MIscELLANEOUS. 

Corn-Laws. Mr. Viniiers, on Tuesday, put off his motion tg 
Tuesday the 26th instant. 

New Writ. A new writ was ordered for Armagh, in the room of 
Mr. Sergeant Curry, appointed a Master of the Irish Court of Chancery, 

DismissAL or Ministers, AND PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm. Mr, 
Tuomas Duncombe, on Wednesday, presented a petition from Sheffield 
agreed to at a public meeting, with sixteen thousand signatures, He 
stated the substance of the petition amidst cheers and laughter— 

It contained six different requests, all of them important. The first 
that the House would address her Majesty to dismiss her present Ministers. 
(Loud cheers from the Opposition)—as they were no more worthy of the conf. 
dence of the Crown or the people than any Government formed during the last 
fifty years; and to pray her Majesty to choose a Ministry who would make 
Universal Suffrage a Cabinet guestion. He did not hear honourable gentlemen 
opposite cheer that request. The second request was, that the time of the 
House should not be wasted in long speeches, or in party quarrels and conten. 
tions, as if they only met for the purpose of levying taxes which bore unduly 
upon the working classes. ‘The next request was, that they would take meg. 
sures to exclude professional lawyers from the House—as it was their interest 
to confuse and make obscure the meaning of all law, which greatly contributed 
to their own profit. Next, that as there were seventy-five volumes containing 
the statute-laws of this country, which were too much for any man to digest 
during the course of a long life, they requested the House to cause the laws to 
cease to exist upon a given day, prior to which they should cause a new and 
compendious code of laws to be published, and placed in all courts for the ad- 
ministration of justice throughout the country, so as to be within the reach 
and in the knowledge of all. The next request was, that the House should 
enact a law for the exclusion of all heirs and descendants of Peers from that 
House, as they considered that the landed aristocracy were sufficiently repre- 
sented in the House of Lords; so that that House might become, as it ought 
to be, the representative of the people; and that they might no longer receive 
in return for their taxes only new poor-law bastiles and prisons. And the last 
request they made was for an act of amnesty for all past political offences. 
Distress or AGricuLtuRAL Lapourers. Mr. Duncomne next 
presented two petitions from agricultural labourers at Fonthill in Wilt- 
shire— 

They stated that their wages were 9s. a week, and that they had on an 
average five or six children, whom they were totally unable to support. In 
consequence of the high price of provisions, they were unable to purchase barle 

and potatoes; the average of the wages being only 2d. per head per day, whic 

was less than the cost of the keep of a dog. The parochial authorities of 
Fonthill had taken out warrants to distrain them for poor-rates, and they had 
nothing to give them but the tattered garments on their backs. One of their 
party had been sent to the House of Correction for being unable to pay 163d. 

Reiations with Persra. In reply to questions from Sir SrRATFORD 
CanninG, on Thursday, Lord PaLMErstTon stated that no alteration 





patronizing bribery, when one of the persons proved to have been guilty 
of bribery and treating was no other than Mr. Coppock, the immaculate 
Secretary of the Reform Asscciation, and the getter-up of fourteen pe- 
titions to disqualify gentlemen from sitting in that House. 

Mr, Gorine suggested that a commission of inquiry should be sent 
to Ludlow, and that all persons guilty of bribery should be disfranchised. 

Mr. Horsman supported inquiry, and read extracts from the Com- 
mittee’s Report. 

Mr. Tuomas Duncomner had that morning received a petition from 
Mr. Revis, which was to have been presented before the debate came 
on, but as he had not an opportunity of seeing Mr. Holmes in the early 
part of the evening, he had withheld the petition as an act of courtesy 
to that gentleman, whom it attacked. He had since shown the petition 
to Mr. Holmes, who gave him leave to state the substance of it. The | 
petitioner prayed permission to prove by his own and other evidence, 
that Mr. Holmes v cognizant of acts of bribery committed at the 
Ludlow election. Mr. Duncombe read extracts from the evidence of 
Cook the innkeeper at Ludlow, to show the drunkenness and debauchery 
which occurred at Ludlow. He did not believe the Ludlow and Cam- 
bridge electioris were worse than others, but those cases being brought 
before them, examples of them ought to be made. 

The House divided— 

For issuing the writ.. 

















For Mr. Hawes’s amendiment........esccceseesees 
NIN Sys osc dsn'knsp sitasanaecnvinensepcones 78 
CampripcE Wart. 
Sir Jorn Warsn moved that a new writ be issued for the borough of 


Cambridge. 

Mr. Waregurron had intended to move that the votes at the election 
for Cambridge be taken by way of ballot; but he was now convinced, 
that for that purpose a bill would be necessary ; and he should therefore 
only move for a Select Committee of inquiry into the extent of the 
bribery and treating at Cambridge, and that in the meanwhile the writ 
he suspended, 

Mr. Hawes seconded, and Mr. Hume supported the amendment; and 
® division took place— 

For issuing the writ 
For Mr. Warburton’s amendment ......... eesve) OOD 


had recently taken place in the relations of England with Persia; that 
he expected to receive an answer to a communication which would 
reach Teheran in March last; that the British Legation was at Er- 
zeroom, waiting to reopen friendly communications with the Shah of 
Persia; that British Consuls were at Erzeroom and Bagdad; that a 
third Consul had returned to England; and that Sir John McNeil was 
in this country on leave of absence. 

Transportation. In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, Lord 
Wicktow, on behalf of the Archbishop of Dublin, postponed a motion 
on Transportation, of which the Archbishop had given notice, from 
Friday to Tuesday next. 


The Court. 


Tux grand ball at Buckingham Palace on Monday, and the drawing- 
room at St. James’s Palace on Thursday, have made a busy and gay 
week at Court. The ball was very numerously attended by persons of 
all parties and ages; including Earl Grey, the Duke of Wellington, 
Sir Robert Peel, Viscount Melbourne, Lord Durham, Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Howick, the Dutchesses of Inverness, Somerset, Beaufort, the Mar- 
chionesses of Londonderry and Douro, Baroness De Rothschild, Mr. 
Ellice, Miss Denman, and a large list of Pagets, Stanleys, and Pon- 
sonbys, of both sexes. The Queen danced one quadrille, and then 
retired to the Picture-gallery, with her mother, aunts, and uncles, 
Prince Albert danced a good deal. 
The company at the drawing-room was also numerous. The Morn- 
ing Post gives the usual array of splendid dresses, occupying eight of its 
columns. Among the ladies presented to the Queen we notice the fol- 
lowing—the Dutchess of Gordon, Lady Stanley of Alderley, Lady 
Dufferin, Mrs. Labouchere, Mrs. Grote, Miss Milbank, Miss C. Petre, 
Miss Leader, and Mrs. Norton. F ; 
A letter from Darmstadt announces that the Prince de Leiningen 8 
about to pay a visit to the Court of St. James’s ; and towards the endo 
the summer will accompany his mother, the Dutchess of Kent, over to 
Amorbach, 








The Metropolis. 
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The murder of Lord William Russell continues to ee Pe of 
public attention in the Metropolis than any other subject. The most 
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gnsious curiosity exists among all classes to learn even the minutest 
‘reumstances 11 ay way connected with it. Discoveries have been 
- which seriously implicate the Swiss valet, Courvoisier ; and on 
gundsy night he was taken from the house in Norfolk Street to the 
Station-house in Bow Street. Next morning, he was examined before 
Mr, Hall and Mr. Jardine, the Magistrates ; Mr. Hobler conducting the 
ease for the Commissioners of Police, and Mr. Flower attending on 
pebalf of the prisoner. — Courvoisier is about thirty years of age ; has 
+ dull downcast look, with more of the appearance of an Englishman 
than a foreigner. When brought into the court at Bow Street his face 
and lips were deadly pale. , . 

The first witness was Nicholas Pearce, an Inspector of Police ; who 
stated, that he went to Lord William Russell’s house on the evening of 
Wednesday last, where he saw the prisoner and the two female servants. 
Hie saw the corpse of Lord William Russell in the bed, and then pro- 
ceeded to search the premises. He found some property, which he had 
brought along with him. ; } 

Mr. Hobler—* Describe to the Magistrates what that property consists of, 
ni where you found it.” Witness— On Friday last I examined the butler’s 
pantry, having previously searched the house as well.” 

Mr. Hobler-—“ Had the room you speak of been described to you as the 
putler’s pantry before you made the search there ? ” Witness—“ Yes, it was; 
and the prisoner himself told me it was his pantry before the search was 
= Hobler—“ ~~ stole fe pont ¢ your rail Witness—*“ On 

sarching the room, I observed a skirting-board between the side of the fire- 
a the sink ; and perceiving that a small piece of the lime or plaster 
had been recently removed, by tearing some more of the plaster, I got my two 
fingers inside of the skirting-board, and then by a sudden jerk about nine or 
ten inches . the board in length and about six inches in breadth came away 

ith the pull. 
vie Ho Did the board come away as if it had been recently removed 

mits place?” Witness—“ Yes, it did.” 

— Hall— Did the wood appear to you to be sound or decayed ? 
ness—“ It was perfectly sound.” 
5 Hobler— Now state what you discovered.” Witness—“ At the mo- 
ment I pulled away the skirting, I saw the gold-net purse I now produce. It 
was lying about two inches from the skirting on the inside, as if it had been 
ushed there. Two constables were in the pantry at the time, and I immedi- 
ately called ge eapcnaege to the eg R then took the purse out, 
and it is now in the same state as when I found it. 

Mr. Hobler—* Did you examine the contents of the purse?” Witness—* I 

Ll 

id. 

Mr. Hobler—“ Now then, tell the Magistrate what it contained.” Wit- 
ness—“ It contained the five gold coins I now produce wrapped in this piece of 

aper; also five gold rings, one of which is a wedding-ring. After I drew out 
the purse, I saw a riband in the same place, or a little further in; and having 
pulled away another piece of the skirting, took the riband, to which was at- 
tached a Waterloo medal, with the name of ‘The Honourable Captain Rus- 
sell, Aide-de-Camp,’ inscribed upon it. On the inside of the skirting-board, 
and further on, I found a ten-pound Bank of England note. I afterwards 
searched the room, and found this watch-ring hidden in the wall, about seven 
feet from the ground, behind a leaden pipe aftixed to the wall.” 

Mr. Hall—* Before you searched the pantry, had you had any conver 
with the prisoner about the rings and other property which was miss 
Witness—“ Lhad; and before I found the rings the prisoner told me that his 
Lordship was in the habit of wearing rings, which he said were missing with 
the other property.” ; 

Mr. Hall—“ After you found the articles you have described, did you men- 
tion the fact to the prisoner?” Witness—“I did. He was in the back- 
parlour at the time; and I placed the articles on the table, and said to the 
prisoner, ‘I have found these rings and the other property concealed in your 
antry.’” 

: Mr. Hobler—“ Did he make any reply to that?” Witness—* Yes, he 
es he said, ‘ I know nothing about them; I am innocent; my conscience is 
clear.’ ” 

Mr. Hall—* Did he say that the rings were those which were missing ?” 
Witness—“ No, he did not. He merely said, I never saw the medal before.” 

Mr. Hobler—* Did you afterwards take him to the pantry and show him 
the place where you found the things?” Witness—* I did.” 

Mr. Hobler—* What observation did he make when you pointed out the 
place to him?” Witness—* His answer was the same. ‘ I know nothing about 
them; { am innocent.’ ” 

Mr. Hobler—* Did you then continue your search in the room; and did 
the prisoner remain there while you were so engaged?” Witness—“ He did 
for some time. He was not in the room when I found the watch-ring.” 

Mr. Hobler—* Were the articles you found afterwards identified as his 
Lordship’s property ?”? Witness—* Yes, his Lordship’s late valet identified 


” Wit- 





sation 
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Mr. Hobler said, he did not wish to go further with the evidence that 
day; but Mr. Hall thought he must produce more to entitle him to 
have the prisoner remanded. ‘The witness proceeded with his narra- 
tive— 

“Isearched the bedroum of the prisoner, and found a bunch of keys; I 
think ten in number. I also searched his person, and in his right-hand trou- 
sers pocket I found a gold locket with hair in it, and 70s. in silver. While I 
Was examining the locket, the prisoner said, ¢ It is mine.’ ” 

Mr. Hobler—‘* Did he tell you how long he had had it? ” 
not ask him that question.” ~ 

Mr. Hobler—* Did you afterwards search his box for any property or in- 
strument?” Witness—* I did; but I discovered no property in the box. I 
found, however, a screwdriver and a chisel in it; and on Wednesday night 1 
found a hammer in the pantry. Having applied the ends of the chisel and 
Screwdriver to the marks on the drawers, and also on the door of the plate- 
cupboard, I found them to correspond. When I showed the prisoner the chi- 
sel, he said, ‘ That’s mine,’ but the hammer and screwdriver belongs to the 
jouse, 

The prisoner was then remanded till Thursday; and conveyed, 
strongly handcuffed, to Tothill-fields Gaol. 

A great variety of rumours were afloat during Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday ; but it is unnecessary to mention them, as the account of the 
examination before the Magistrates, resumed on Thursday, contains all 
the facts of the case. ; 

Many persons of distinction were present during the proceedings on 


Witness—“ I did 





Thursday ; and among them the Duke of Brunswick, the Earl of Cla- 
tendon, the Earl of Essex, Sir W. Wynn, and Sir George Beaumont. 
Mr. Wing, the Duke of Bedford’s solicitor, was in attendance. 

he first witness was Sarah Mansell, the housemaid. She said she 
had been three years in Lord William Russell’s service. Another fe- 
male servant and the valet were the only domestics his Lordship kept ; 
but he had two out-door servants, a coachman and a groom. The wit- 








| see the prisoner, and I asked him to come down: he did so. 


ness described minutely the events of the day before the murder. The 
valet had been out a good deal, delivering messages, he said, for his 
master, who had gone to Brooks’s Club, and had desired the carriage 
might be sent for him there. One of these messages was to an uphol- 
sterer, to mend a bell in Lord William’s room. About five in the even- 
ing, the valet went up stairs to prepare his master’s dress for dinner— 
“T was in the kitchen, and there came aring at the bell: the prisoner 
answered it, and said it was the upholsterer’s man: this was about five o’clock. 
I afterwards saw the upholsterer’s man when he came down stairs: he left the 
House by the front door, I think. We then had tea. Whilst the prisoner 
and the upholsterer were up stairs, there came a ring at the bell: I went into 
the area to see, and it was a friend of the valet’s, named Carr. He asked to 
I had seen Carr 
there before ; he had come to visit the prisoner on former occasions. Ina few 
minutes after, the prisoner came into the kitchen. We all remained in the 
kitchen together. His Lordship returned at twenty minutes to six, in a cab. 
Whilst we were at tea, the coachman came; he came down the area steps. I 
asked the prisoner if he had ordered the carriage; he said, no, he had forgotten 
it. I said to the coachman, ‘ You were ordered to Brooks’s at five, and ought 
to have been there’; and the prisoner repeated the same thing. The coach- 
man did not remain: he only asked the valet if he had been to Jarvis and 
Jones, and went with the carriage. ‘The prisoner said he should tell his Lord- 
ship he ordered the carriage at half-past five. I told him he had better tell 
his Lordship the truth, as his Lordship would sooner forgive his forgetting the 
carriage than telling a falsehood. He said his Lordship was very forgetful, 
and must pay for his forgetfulness. Carr told the prisoner he had better 
tell the truth. After we had done tea, Carr and the prisoner went into the 
passage. When his Lordship came home, I went to the pantry ; and Courvoisier 
said, his Lordship is obliged to come home inacab, Ife went up to his Lord- 
ship; he then returned to the pantry. His Lordship then rang the bell again, 
Courvoisier went up, and came down into the pantry with a letter, and said he 
was going to the stables with it by desire of his Lordship. He told me in his 
pantry, when he came back, that his Lordship had said, ‘I thought I ordered my 
carriage at five.” He said ‘ No, half-past.’ His Lordship repeated, ‘1 thought 
it was five’; and he said, ‘ No, my Lord, half-past five’ He said his Lordship 
appeared rather angry at first, but after that he became quite good -tempered. 
His Lordship had a large dog; and when prisoner returned from the stables, he 
told witness he was going up stairs to let the dog in: the dog was a large white 
one: the dog came into the house every morning and evening. His Lordship then 
went out; this was about six o’clock. His Lordship returned from his walk 
shortly after six. I did not see his Lordship go out. Prisoner told me his Lord- 
ship was gone out again. I said, suppose his Lordship should meet William with 
the carriave? He said, he had left word at the stables to tell William that his 
Lordship was come home. His Lordship was absent about half-an-hour, when 
he returned. The prisoner then made preparation for his Lordship’s dinner. 
I was in the dining-room when the prisoner came up with the tablecloth. 
After that I went up in my bed-room. ‘The bell-hanger came again about this 
time. The valet rang the bell: I came down; and the valet asked me to go 
with the bell-hanger, to see him put a bell on the door: it was on his Lord- 
ship’s bed-room door. I said I would, and went with him. I was up-stairs 
till eight o’clock. When I came down, | found the prisoner in the pantry. I 
saw the man tighten the bell in his Lordship’s bed-room; and then he left, 
taking with him the handle of the door. he bell is placed at the head of the 
bed, near the window, so that a person can ring it lying in bed. No one was 
with the prisoner in the pantry. The coachman came in to fetch the dog a 
little befure nine; he came by the area-steps, through the kitchen into the 
pantry. le remained a little more than a quarter of an hour, and then he 
fetched the dog. It was usual for him to do so, He went to the dining-room 
for the dog. It was his Lordship’s custom to have the dog with him from din- 
ner-time until he had coffee. The coachman took the dog away. I was in the 
pantry ; and Courvoisier said they were going to have coffee made, and asked 
the coachman to have some. He said he could not stop. The cook was out. 
The prisoner and myself were left alone. We supped together. We conversed 
together about a new servant coming; and Courvoisier said, if his Lordship 
did not take his friend, he should not stay; that he wished he had not come 
into the place, as he did not like it so well as he thought he sheuld. He said 
his Lordship was fidgety, and he thought not pleased with him, and thathe 
I said, ‘ Nonsense.’ He has at other times used similar 








re 





was cross and pevish. 
expressions.” 

The prisoner's bed-room was on the same floor with hers, at the 
back of the house. Lord William’s was immediately under hers, 
She made the fire in Lord William’s room, and went to bed at half- 
past ten. The cook soon followed her. Lord William and the valet 
were then the only other persons in the house. It was the valet’s duty 
to sit up till his master went to bed, which was generally about twelve 
o’clock— 

“ T did not quit my room during the night. I awoke about half-past six 
the next morning, Wednesday the 6th of May; and got up and went down 
I was accustomed to knock at the prisoner’s door as 
I did not see him then. I cannot say 
I went down stairs. I passed his 


about a quarter to seven. 
I went down. I did so that morning. 
whether he answered. I did not hear him. 
Lordship’s room, and found a warming-pan lying at the door. It was his 
Lordship’s custom to have his bed warmed ; and that was a duty performed by 
the valet. I had once seen the pan left there before; and told the prisoner of 
it, as it was not a proper place. I left it, and went into the back-room ad- 
joining his Lordship’s bed-room to see for the broom, and then into the back 
drawing-room, and drew the blinds. I saw his Lordship’s writing-desk turned 
round, the drawers open, and the top jammed up with some papers. His keys 
were lying on the top-drawer, and some of his papers. A screw-driver was 
lying on this chair: 1 had seen the screw-driver before in the valet’s pantry—a 
‘ 1 then went into the front room and opened the shutters, but 
observed nothing particular. I then went down stairs; and at the bottom of 
the staircase I saw a number of things against the front-door. 1 saw his 
Lordship’s large blue cloak, his opera-glass, and a little trinket-box lying on 
the top of the cloak, close to the street-door. Isaw a number of things tied 
up ina napkin; and in the folds were his Lordship’s gold pencil-case and his 
tooth-pick tipped with gold, all lying in the same passage. I looked into the 
napkin, and saw a silver sugar-dredger, a pair of his Lordship’s. spectacles, a 
little silver caddy-spoon, a silver top of a salt-dredger, and a silver thimble, 
and also a silver dish-cover. The spectacles were mounted with tortoise-shell. 
It was the same, it appears, his Lordship had the day before at dinner; and he 
I had last seen it in the drawer in the pantry. ‘This was in the 
The sugar-dredger was kept in the 


few days before. 


used it twice. 
afternoon before his Lordship’s dinner. i 
pantry ; the caddy-spoon, the cover, and the top of the salt were also kept in 
I do not know where the spectacles were kept. The tooth-pick 
on a little table in his Lordship’s bed- 
room, covered with a white cloth. His Lordship had two cloaks ; and they 
were generally — on the last chair in the dining-room. His Lordship had 
not used that cloak for a fortnight before. I went up to the street-door and 
examined it. I found it unbolted, unlocked, and unchained, with no other 
fastening than the latch. I went into the front drawing-room, and saw some~ 
thing on the floor. I felt alarmed, and set the door open, and opened the 
shutters. I saw all the drawers opened, and the knives and silver lying on the 


the pantry. 
and gold pencil were continually laid 
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floor scattered about the room. I felt dreadfully alarmed, and went up stairs, 
The silver consisted of the candlesticks, the snuffers, and the bottoms 
ef the dish covers and other articles. I went up to call the cook; 
she was in bed in my room. I opened the door, and asked her if she 
knew if any thing had been the matter last night, and described to her the 
state I had seen the room in. She said, ‘ Call Courvoisier.’ I said, ‘ Cour- 
voisier, do you know if any thing has been the matter last night?’ He said 
no. I said, ‘ All your silver things are about.’ He came to the door imme- 
diately. He was dressed all but his coat. He ran down stairs, and took the 
warming-pan with him. Itold him what I had told the cook. He looked 
pale and agitated. He was not usually so quick when he was called: not 
more than five minutes elapsed from the time I first went down until I re- 
turned: I am sure it was not ten minutes. He would sometimes be nearly an 
hour after he was called before he came down dressed ; sometimes half an hour 
or twenty minutes. I never knew him dress in a quarter of an hour: his time 
varied from half an hour to an hour. He washed and dressed himself gene- 
rally in his pantry. ‘There was a basin and jug in his room. I followed him 
down stairs. He went first to the dining-room and laid the pan down; he thea 
proceeded to the pantry. He said something, which I do not recollect, when he 
came into the dining-room. I went with him to the pantry, and observed the 
cupboard-door and drawers open, and several things on a bench there. He 
made his way to the drawers and said, ‘ Oh, my God, some one has robbed 
us.’ I said let us go up stairs: we went. On going up, I said, ‘ For God’s sake 
go and see where his Lordship is.’ He went up and opened his Lordship’s bed- 
room-door. I was close to him. The door has a spring: I opened it 
instantly, and went in after him. I saw the prisoner in the act of opening the 
shutters of tle middle window. I had got as far as the foot of the bed. The 
curtains were open. I saw blood on the pillow, and screamed and ran out. I 
do not think I saw his Lordship. He generally lay on the side next the 
window. I only saw the blood. His Lordship generally lay on the right side, 
with his face towards the window. Ihave often scen him reposing in bed in 
that way. The night before, I had prepared the bed and drawn the curtains 
at the side next the door, and a litile the foot-curtains: they were in the same 
state I had leit them. I did not hear the prisoner say any thing. Iran out 
and left him there; then went out and gave the alarm to the servants of a 
neighbour. The door was on the latch. Ina few minutes I returned, and met 
the cook in the passage at the bottom of the stairs. I saw the prisoner sitting 
in a chair in the front dining-room. There was a large book on the table, and 
he was writing on a piece of paper in the book. He wrote two words. I 
said, ‘ What the devil are you sitting here for: why don’t you go and see for 
some one, or for a doctor?’ He said he must write to Mr. Russell; and 
Isaid some one must go. He went out on the step of the front-door, and 
beckoned to a labouring man passing. I said, ‘Don’t call such a man as 
that.’ He then came back into the house. Mr. Cutler’s man shortly after 
came in, and others also. Mr. Latham’s butler and his Lordship’s coachman 
were the first who went into his Lordship’s room before the Police caine. I 
accompanied them, as did my fellow-servant the cook. I did not see the pri- 
soncr. Ido not recollect that he went with us, I did not go into the room 
then, but ray down stairs, when I heard Mr. Latham’s butler ask for a doctor. 
I went down stairs, and sent for one. The Police came in about ten minutes, 
and then I went into the room with them. I went to the foot of the bed, and 


There were various articles lying scattered about the dining-room an 
as if they had been disturbed in the night. After the Police came in lye’ 
into his Lordship’s bedroom, and saw the corpse. I general] bolted Went 
locked the down-stairs doors, the front kitchen-door and the back itchen. 
I fastened the back-door before I went out, and do not recollect opening it after 
wards. I do not recollect whether I went to look at the door the last a 
It was the man’s business to fasten the door that led from the passage int ing, 
yard.” She had lost a thimble, which she saw in a dinner-napkm on the mn 
ing in question, with the other articles. The thimble yuolisaad is the orn. 
She did not see what the prisoner had written, but thinks it was in French” 
Sarah Mansell was recalled, but could not tell what the two ae 
were, or what became of the letter. nds 
The prisoner was then again remanded till Friday the 224, 
Lord William’s watch was discovered in the sink afterit had 
removed into the yard. The watch was artfully put between the lead 
and the wood-work, and then the lead was beaten down over jt, Th 
glass was broken, but no other damage was done. No seals or chain 
were found with it. 
The corpse of Lord William Russell: was privately removed from 
Norfolk Street early yesterday morning, for interment in the family. 





vault, Chenies, Buckinghamshire. Lord John Russell, and othe 
members of the family attended the funeral. ‘The Duke of Bedforj 
and Lord Tavistock were not present. 


In our Jast number it was mentioned, that a reward of 2001. had beeg 
offered for the apprehension of the murderer of Mr. Templeman at 
Pocock’s-ficlds, Islington. ‘This seems to have put the Police on the 
alert ; and as it was ascertained that Richard Gould, who had been trie 
for the murder and acquitted, was on board a vessel at Grayesen4 
ready to sail for Sydney, a warrant to arrest him ona charge of rob. 
bing Templeman’s premises was obtained. He was taken on board of 
the vessel, and brought before the Bow Street Magistrates, on Saturday 
afternoon. A good deal ofevidence, scarcely varying in any particulg 
from that adduced on the trial for murder, was ‘given to prove the 
prisoner’s connexion with the robbery; and he was remanded til] 
Wednesday. 

Before obtaining the warrant for Gould’s apprehension, Sergeant 
Otway of the Police weat to Gravesend. and had some conversation 
with him about the murder on board of the vessel— 

“1 told him that the Secretary of State was about to offer a reward of 200), 
for the apprehension of the murderer of Mr. Templeman; and at the same 
time I produced a copy of the Marquis of Normanby’s letter authorizing the 
reward. ‘The prisoner read the letter attentively, and then said, ‘ No, I can't; 
I have made up my mind not to say any thing about it. I have told one per- 
son the whole affair, and will tell no more.’ After remaining in deep thought 
for some time, he asked to see the letter again ; and having read it over once 
more, he said, ‘I'll have nothing to do with it; but I'll tell you what Ill 








saw his Lordship’s face. (‘The witness was much affected while giving this 
part of her evidence.) I went to the dressing-table; there was nothing on it. 
There was a great deal of blood on one side of his face and on the pillow. The 
shutters were then quite open. All the things he used to keep on the dress- 
ing-table, such as his rings, his pencil-case, and tooth-pick, were all gone. His 
Lordship was accustomed to wear a small wedding-ring, a large thick plain 
gold ring, a large ring with a large dark stone in it, engraved with an animal; 
another ring with a smaller stone, and another which I cannot describe. I 
lave secn these articles many times, and should know them. I have seen a 
silver medal, with a ribbon to it, in his Lordship’s possession. The one pro- 
duced is the one: it used to be kept in a box by his Lordship’s bed. I have 
never examined it, but I believe it to be the same. The rings produced are 
those his Lordship used to wear.” ‘The witness also identified the pencil-case, 
tooth-pick, spectacles, and other articles, which were produced by the Police, as 
the property of Lord William Russell. The napkin was also produced and 
identified. It was marked “ W. R., No. 2.” “It was the one found in the 
pomaze, which I had given out for his Lordship’s use on the Monday. His 


rdship had some pieces of foreign gold in his possession. The pieces pro- 











duced resemble them. It might be three months since I saw those coins in 
his Lordship’s possession. I know the purse produced. It was Lord William 
Russell’s. ‘The Monday before his Lordship’s death, I saw the rings all on his 
Lordship’s table. The pencil-case and tooth-pick would be lying on the dress- 
ing: table with the rings. ‘This purse was not his usual purse ; his usual purse 
was along silk one. 1 have had conversations with the prisoner about money ; 


do: if they give me L00/. and pay me my passage- money, I'll give them the 
names of the parties concerned.’ Otway asked, * Will you give the name of 
the person who committed the murder?’ ‘The prisoner answered ‘ Yes; if 
they will give me 1002. and pay my passage, I will tell them who the person is 
that actually committed the deed.’ ‘The Sergeant then told him that most 
likely he should see him again in the Downs, and he immediately started for 
town for further instructions, and reecived directions to apply at Bow Street 
for a warrant, which Mr. Jardine granted.” 

In the cell at Clerkenwell Prison, on Saturday night, Gould made 
what he called a confession, to Sergeant Otway— 

“ He said the robbery was planned between Jarvis, Mrs. Jarvis, and himself; 
that Jarvis and he went to the cottage of the deceased on the night of the mur- 
der, whilst Mrs. Jarvis kept watch outside; and having entered the premises 
through the front-window, they possessed themselves of the silver-money; 
and that Jarvis then murdered tie deceased with a stick which he brought 
with him.” 

Jarvis and his wife were immediately apprehended, and brought to 

30w Street on Monday; but no evidence was produced against them; 
and they were discharged. 

Gould’s examination was resumed on Wednesday. The chief addi- 
tional circumstance against him was the production of a dark lantern 
used on the night of the murder, which had been found in a pond near 
Templeman’s house. Gould, who had conducted himself with much 





the last time was ‘Tucsday morning, the 5th May. Prisoner said he never took 
any money out with him, and never left any at home, nor had any in the bank. 
After that, he said he had eight pounds and some odd shillings in the bank. I 
asked him what bank; and he said St. Martin’s Lane. I said that was the 
best bank he could put it in. He said that he had brought some money to 
England with him; and all the money he had then was five pounds, and he 
must ask his Lordship for more. 1 asked him ifhe had spent all that money I 
saw him take out the other day. Te said he had, all but three shillings: he 
had paid a tailor’s bill. ‘That was all that passed then. At tea-time, Carr 
was talking aliout a rafile, and said he put prisoner down for one. He said he 
would be put down for two.” 

In reply to Mr. Hall, the witness said, the prisoner put on his coat, 
on the Wednesday morning, as he was going down stairs. There were 
no clothes lying about in his room, She never woke during the night. | 

Mary Hastel, the cook, was then examined. She had been two years | 
and nine months in Lord William’s service. The housemaid was there | 
| 
| 


before her— 

“The prisoner had been in his Lordship’s service five weeks. James Ellis, 
the last valet, left the day prisoner came. On the evening of Tuesday the 5th 
of May, his Lordship dined at home. It was the prisoner’s duty to wait at 
dinner. There was a small quantity of plate used, which Lwashed. I 
went out that evening a little before nine, and returned a little before ten 
o'clock. 1 came in at the street-door. Courvoisicr let mein. He went up the 
area steps, and returned. I believe he locked the gate, and brought tlie key in. 
I do not recollect seeing the key in his hand. He locked and chained the door 
when I came in. Iwent up to bed. I believe the valet asked me to look at 
his Lordship’s fire as L went up. This was about half-past ten. Nothing 
occurred during the night to disturb me. His Lordship usually burnt a rush- 
light. The house-maid was up first the next morning. I heard her knock 
at the prisoner’s door. 1 did not hear any answer. My door was shut. 
The house-maid, in about five minutes, came back and told me the house 
was in confusion. 1 desired her to tell Courvoisicr; and she knocked 
at his door. 1 heard them both go down stairs. I got up immedi- 
ately and went down stairs. I heard the house-maid scream; which 
frightened me. I ran down, and she told me his Lordship was killed. 
I went into the dining-room, and saw the house-maid and prisoner. He pointed 
out the things lying about. He was sitting down with pen and paper as if 
going to write. He afterwards was sitting in the back dining-room; and he 
faid, ‘Oh, dear, they'll think its me; I shall never get a place again.’ 





coolness and cleverly cross-examined the witnesses, betrayed some 
emotion when the lantern was produced. He was remanded till Tues- 
day next, and taken out of court; but brought back again by his own 
desire, to tell the Magistrate that his “ confession” was a mere fabri- 
cation, to obtain the reward and his own release. 

In the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, Samuel Bailey, a sea- 
man, was found guilty of cutting and wounding William Coombes, 
another seaman, on board the Sprightly schooner, bound from St. 
Michael’s to Falmouth, with intent to murder him. The prisoner said 
he was drunk at the time, and did not know what he was doing. — The 
prosecutor said the prisoner was quite sober: and from other evidence 


| it appeared that he actempted to kill the Captain, in the hope of secur- 


} 


| ing the vessel and making his own escape,—for he was detained on 


board of the Sprightly as a deserter from the Queen’s service. Baron 
Alderson sentenced hii to death, without hope of mercy. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor, convicted of sedition at the Assizes, received 
on Monday the sentence of the Court of Queen’s Bench,—eighteen 
months’ imprisonment in York Castle, and to be bound over in 300/, and 
two sureties in 150/ each for two years. Mr, O’Connor begged that 
the place of confinement might be the Queen’s Bench, on account of 
the crowded state of York Castle. ‘The Court promised to make 
inquiries and to consider the application. On Thursday, Lord Denman 
said he had ascertained that York Castle is a suitable place of confines 
ment for Mir. O'Connor. 

Mr. Slingsby Duncombe, brother of Lord Feversham, was charged at 
the Marylebone Office on Saturday, with assaulting Mr. John Gray, 3 
surgeon of Upper George Street. It appeared that Mr. Duncombe 
fancied himself insulted by the manner in which Mr. Gray asked for 


| his vote at an election of parish officers for Marylebone, and showed his 


displeasure by kicking Mr. Gray on his “ seat of honour.” A battle 
ensued; and the two gentlemen fought in Edward Street for about ten 
minutes, till they were separated. The Magistrate being of opimon 
that Mr. Gray had acted improperly in the first instance, discharged 
Mr. Duncombe on payment of costs. : 

‘The Honourable William Lionel Felix Tollemache, and a Policeman 
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ed Rogers, appeared before the Marlborough Street Magistrates on 
= Mr. Tollemache charged the Policeman with assaulting 
Monday sing him violently between one and two on Friday morning ; 
Te ed out that the complainant had pushed his lighted cigar very 
indeed against the Policeman’s face, as he was walking along Ox- 

coe sureet and he declined to state on oath some circumstances which 
ford d mentioned on his honour. It appeared also, that Mr. Tollemache 
ae once fined forty shillings for a breach of the peace. ‘The Ma- 
stale dismissed the complaint. 
The Protestant Association held their annual meeting on Wednesday, 
Speeches of the usual character were delivered; and 
nothing remarkable occurred except the sudden death of an old gen- 
tema, the Reverend Dr. Fancourt, Vicarof St. Mary’s, Leicester. Dr. 
Fancourt was observed to lean his head on the railing of the platform ; 
and though he had appeared quite well a few minutes before, it was 
found that he had expired. A Coroner's inquest was held; and a 
surgeon gave an opinion that he died of an affection of the heart. His 


age was seventy-five. 


in Exeter Hall. 


Sor remodelling the franchise of England, Scotland, and Ireland, are now simul- 
taneously brought forward by the Minister, for the purpose and with the intent, 
| not of benefiting the country, but for the sake of embarrassing the debate upon 


sent Government. 


Lord Stanley's Bill; the result of which debate is to decide the fate of the pre- 
Oh, most wise, most prudent, most careful, but most true 
confession! The indiscretion of the Post has now but too plainly let slip the 
motive of the Government in the present instance; we therefore it has 
strengthened and given authority to those generally received opinions which 
now, alas, so universally prevail, that the Administration of which Lord Mel- 
bourne is the head seeks as its first, its chiefest, almost its only object—place ; 
that to that object it will sacrifice the consistency of its principles, the prospe- 


| rity of its supporters, and the advocacy of those measures without which this 


| country cannot advance. 
public mind at such a moment a truth so plain, but yet so dangerous?” 


Why, oh why will the Post thus force upon the 





Miscellaneous. 


A long and not entertaining correspondence has been published in 


| the daily papers, on the subject of a dinner which the Marquis of Lon- 
| donderry wished the officers of Hussar regiments to give to Prince 


Analarming fire broke out on Thursday morning, in the premises of 


Mr, Clarke, cheesemonger, in Marylebone Street, at the back of the 
Quadrant. Several persons lived in the upper part of the House; and 
it was found impossible to rescue two of them from the flames. The 
persons who lost their lives were Mr. Marr, a clerk in the United 
Kingdom Insurance-oflice, and Mr. Cowley, clerk to Mr. Stultz. Others 
had very narrow escapes, and were much burnt, and bruised by leap- 
ing from the windows into the streets, and crawling along the roof and 


gutters. 





The Wrobinees. 

A meeting of Conservatives was held at the Amphitheatre in Liver- 
sol on Wednesday, and a petition in favour of Lord Stanley’s Registra- 
tion Bill for Ireland adopted almost unanimously. Upwards of two 
thousand signatures were speedily attached to the petition. 

Three hundred Liberal electors of Cambridge have signed a requisi- 
tion to Mr. Gibson again to become their candidate. 

The Morning Post says that Mr. Botfield, (or, as we rather think the 
name should be printed, Botevyle,) a gentleman of large property in the 
neighbourhood of Ludlow, is to be the Conservative candidate for that 
borough; and Mr. Larpent, a merchant in London, will stand on the 
Liberal interest. We have also heard that Mr. Roebuck will be pro- 
posed by the Liberals. 


The Salopian Journal contains an account of the elopement of a young 
lady from Worcester, whose fortune is 2,000/. a year, with a person in 
the neighbourhood of Shrewsbury. ‘They were married by banns in 
one of the Shrewsbury churches, and afterwards went into Wales. The 
lady’s brother arrived five minutes after their departure, and did not 
think it worth while to pursue the fugitives. 

The same paper mentions a very serious accident to the Honourable 
Thomas Kenyon. That gentleman has for many years been a distin- 
guished “ whip.” He drove a carriage in the form of a stage-coach, 
four-in-hand. On Wednesday week, he was driving a party from his 
residence near Oswestry to Chester races; and in going through the 
village of Whittington, his horses took fright, first at a bonfire, then 
atan explosion of gunpowder in a blacksmith’s shop; for the inhabi- 
tants had met to testify their respect in this fashion to Mrs. Mytton, 
widow of the late John Myiton of Halston, and her daughter, who 
were in the carriage. ‘The animals became unmanageable, and upsct 
the carriage against a Jarge stone in front of an inn. Mr. Kenyon 
was thrown upon his head, and lay motionless for some time. He 
narrowly escaped being trampled to death: a gentleman who was on 
the box with him pulled him from under the horse’s feet. He gradually 
recovered a little, and on Saturday was removed to his own house. Mr. 
Kenyon is Chairman of the Shropshire Sessions; a very clever and 
very popular man, whose loss would be seriously felt in the county. 

Josiah Lilly, a youth of seventeen, has been committed for trial at 
Birmingham, on a charge of murdering Hannah Wright, a girl who 
had lived with him as his wife. Her body was found in the canal, and 
he is supposed to have pushed her into the water. 


IRELAND. 

An attempt to get up a meeting in Queen's County to petition against 
Lord Stanley’s Bill met with little success. Very few persons attended, 
and nobody of influence. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford has proved, in a letter to the Dudlin Even 
Mail, that there are essential differences between Lord Stanley’s Regis- 
tration Bill and that which Sir Michael C’Loghlen introduced into 
Parliament. 

Colonel Rawdon, stepfather to Lord Cremorne, stands for Armagh 
on the Whig interest. 

_ Mr. O'Connell is again in Dublin. On Tuesday he spoke at a meet- 

ing of the National Association, on the old subjects—Justice or Repeal, 

working out the great experiment, and the wrongs Ireland has suffered 

from Englishmen. He produced a very long document in the 

ay report on the Financial Injustice inflicted upon Ireland since the 
nion, 

















The Dublin Evening Post, the semi-official paper of the Irish Govern- 
ment, has published a letter from its private correspondent in London, 
announcing that the Ministerial measures respecting Registration and 
the Right of Voting are brought forward at the present time merely for 
the purpose of embarrassing Lord Stanley. The Dublin Pilot, heretofore 
Passing as Mr, O’Connell’s peculiar organ, and the editor of which suf- 
fered imprisonment on Mr. O’Connell’s account, has these remarks on 
Ministerial hollowness— 

.« To be sure, we needed not the announcement of the Evening Post to have 
discovered that a love of place, and not a love of Ireland, or any care or anxiety 
for the furtherance of her interests, has been on this, as on most other recent 
Cecasions, the spring and motive of Ministerial activity. 

The principle was plain enough—alas, it was but too plain; but the difli- 
culty was, to have proved it. Well, what says the private and confidential 
London agent of the Post? This—plainly and fully enough—that measures 


ape of 


Albert, who has become one of their corps, being Colonel of the Ele- 
venth. The Marquis advertised a meeting of the officers; and many 
were ready to unite with him; but when the affair had made consider- 
able progress, the Marquis of Anglesey threw cold water on it. He 
suggested that it might be disagreeable to the Prince to accept the in- 
Vitation, and equally so to assign reasons for declining it; and as Lord 
Anglesey, it may be presumed, took his cue from the Court, Lord Lon- 
donderry saw it was useless to persevere. Such is the substance of 


| several letters which passed between the two noble Hussars, 


As we understand that some persons have taken off the postage label- 


| stamps from letters which have passed through the Post-oftice, and made 


{ 





| 


| 








use of such stamps on letters a second time, we think it right to apprize 
the public, that by so doing, parties are guilty of felony, and subject 
themselves to transportation.— Morning Chronicle. 

Giudetta Grisi, sister of Julia, died lately, at her husband’s house 
near Cremona. ‘The performances of the prima donna at the Italian 
Theatre in the Haymarket, are suspended at present, on that account. 


Mr. Robert Steuart, one of the Lords of the Treasury, has resigned 
his office. 

Some attempts of the Conservatives in Paris to sow division between 
M. Thiers and M. Guizot, through the medium of a person in Paris 
who is a constant correspondent of King Louis Philippe, had completely 
failed. On Friday last, his Majesty took occasion to declare to a leader 
of that party, that he was perfectly satisfied with the present Adminis- 
tration; adding, that M. Thiers fully concurred in his own views 
respecting domestic as well as foreign policy ; and that, moreover, any 
change in the Cabinet at this moment would inevitably be attended 
with disastrous consequences. 

Fresh corn-riots had occurred in several parts of France. 
incendiaries were also becoming alarmingly frequent. 

Allthe accounts received in Paris from the provinces announce the 
oceurrence of rain, and the consequent removal of alarm for the stand- 
ing crops, which had become general. 

A letter written by Soliman Pacha, (the French Colonel Selves,) and 
dated Beyrout, in the beginning of April, states that Ibrahim Pacha 
had announced his intention of marching into Anatolia, should the 
European Powers not have adjusted the differences between Turkey 
and Egypt in the course of the month of May. The exhaustion of his 
exchequer, and the difficulty, nay, impossibility, of procuring provisions 
for his army in the vicinity of Marasch, independently of other con- 
siderations, rendered this forward movement imperative on the Egyp- 
tian army. 

A fire has just taken place in the forest of Vierzon, in the Cher, 
which consumed 1,000 acres of wood before it could be checked.— 


Galiqnani’s Messenger. 


Fires by 





ion has been committed by 





The Outre-Mer states, that an 
the English in Senegal. The Senegambie, a French schooner, the 
owners of which had undertaken to engage on the coast of Africa one 
hundred Blacks as recruits for a company of pioneers formed by the 
French Government in Guiana, had cast anchor in the Casamanza river, 








opposite an English factory; when it was captured by the English brig 


of war, Saracen, and sent into Sierra Leone. The Governor of Senegal 
is said to have chartered a trading schooner for Sierra Leone to claim 
the Senegambie, being unable, according to the Outre-Mer, to spare a 
French vessel of war,—the embarrassments caused by the English in 
this river rendering it necessary that the whole of the naval foree 
should remain on the station. 

Aceording to the last accounts, the French blockade of Buenos Ayres 
was still rigidly enforeed—indeed with more severity than before; but 
the French Admiral Dupoutet, who had recently arrived at Montevideo 
with increased forces, had not as yet made any movement. 

Ex-Sheriff Parkins died in New York, on the 12th of April. 

A letter from Matanzas, (Cuba,) received in New York, mentions that 
the United States schooner of war, Flirt, had taken on board a fresh 
supply of bloodhounds to hunt down ihe Florida Indians ; but a New 
York paper says that the bloodhounds have been tried, and are of no 


use— 






« An Indian warrior was captured a few days ago by the troops near Su- 

wanne, Old Town Hammock, with all Lis camp utensils, and the first and only 
° : ose 1) 1D aD } a ‘ 
experiment was tricd with these terribl bloodhounds. Thus: tl 





I] acquainted with the scent; then the Indian 


kept close to the Indian, to get w a 
He would no more trail, 


was taken some distance, and the monster let loose. 


track, hunt or follow, than a red heifer, and nothing could induce him. The 
plan is a decisive failure.” 
The Great Western brought us over a fresh supply of the “ swell 


mob.” They stopped at the Astor House and Blancard’s, stole a quan- 
tity of sovereigns at each, and then disappeared. ‘This summer they 
will be as plenty as blackberries. Each steamer will bring a fresh lot. 
—New York Paper. : 

were twenty-one vessels in the 
Few of these were small 
Three of them 





On the 1ith of January last, the 
harbour of Adelaide, and two at Glenelg. 
craft; the burden of most varied from 259 to 800 tons. 
were from New Zealand. 
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Besides several Literary and other Origiual Papers postponed for want of room, the 
Printer has been compelled, at a la‘e hour, to omit a considerable number of Ad- 
vertisemenuts; but in so doing, he has endeavoured to retain those where the in- 
terests would suffer most by delay. 





) mM ) 
P Q S I S C RI P T. SATURDAY. 
Last night, the Chancellor of the Exchequer made his financial state- 
ment to the House of Commons. 


Mr. Barine first showed, that on the balance of last year’s income 
and expenditure, there was 








A deficiency of ............+0+. ere Sdvdsebwesadpan eves iuaceagses sees £1,457,222 
But the greater part of this deficiency had been provided for 

by issues of Exchequer Bills, amounting to.............66 veces 1,260,000 
Leaving a balance to be provided for this year .........s.sceseeeeee £197,000 


Then came the estimated expenditure and revenue of the current 
financial year. ‘The expenditure, Mr. Baring calculated, would not 
amount to less than 49,432,000/, In this amount were included, for the 
additional cost of the Navy department, 100,000/.; for carrying out the 
recommendations of the Military and Naval Commission, 75,0001. ; for 
extra charge on account of Canada, 350,000/.; in part of the cost of the 
China expedition, 150,000/. 





The ordinary expenditure for the year being .......sseeseeereee £48,757,000 
And these extras amounting to .....sscssessereeeeeeeee ceuveabeues 675,000 
The total is as above ..........0.s0ss00 pcescumau sh vedésuthsaeveseesess AAO EWOO 


How was this to be provided for? Mr. Baring estimated the income 
at 46,700,000/.; for, notwithstanding the great deficiency in the Post- 
office, the increase on other branches of revenue had been so consider- 
able, that he found the deficiency of the year ending 5th April 1840, 
as compared with that of 5th April 1839, was only 273. This state- 
ment elicited loud cheers. ‘Taking, then, the estimates of receipts of 
the different departments, which were almost invariably under the mark, 
he calculated that from ordinary sources 





MS UNION WIIILU WE oii snccciesconssenccs casweasiese seewescsdvvesces SG, FOUOU0 
The Expenditure being put down, as before, at .......... ene x 49,432,000 
The Deficiency would be ..........0rcscsercserscevese ainsi peinaaiers £2,732,000 


To meet this, Mr. Baring would neither propose new loans nor new 
taxes ; but he proposed to increase the Assessed Taxes 10 per cent; the 
Customs and Excise, (with the exception of Spirits, Corn, and Post- 
horse-duty) 5 per cent. ; to lay an additional duty of 4d. per gallon on 
all Spirits, British, Colonial, and Foreign; and to take a vote of credit of 
395,0001. He expected that by a more strict collection of the Assessed 
Taxes he should also obtain 150,000/. ‘Then his account would stand 
as follows. 






MIXPEWDITURE. ...iseccrseescseoccescsss so endagbedecesbenntce) GoRaaOR OD 
INCOME ...... .»»-£46,700,000 





Addition to Assessed Taxes ......... 276,000 


sec 
New Survey for ditto 150,000 
Customs and Excise ..... . 1,426,000 
LS .» 485,000 : 
Vote of Credit.. ....... yabiesesoee wees 395,000 





49,432,000 

As, however, the increase to be derived from raising the duties would 
not be available to the full extent this year, he might find it necessary 
to take a vote of credit for 850,000/. instead of 395,000. Mr. Baring 
concluded by moving resolutions authorizing him to make the proposed 
additions to the taxes. 

We have not room to notice at length the not very interesting or in- 
structive talk which followed. 

Mr. Hume remarked, that though he had heard many financial state- 
ments, he thought Mr. Baring’s the most clear and intelligible of any. 
He objected, however, to his mode of meeting the deficiency; and 
moved an amendment, to tax the descent of real property from 1 to 10 
per cent. 

Several Country Gentlemen raised their voices against a proposition 
so unjust to the Landed interest. 

Mr. GovuLburn doubted whether the increased duties on Customs 
and Spirits would yield the additional income anticipated. 

Sir Roserr Peri suggested, that perhaps the 10 per cent. on As- 
sessed Taxes might induce men of wealth to reside abroad. He 
wished the Postage-charge had been raised from a penny to twopence. 
He also remarked that Ireland was exempt from the addition to the 
Assessed Taxes; and that there were excellent reasons why she was 
not included. 

Mr. Ewarr supported Mr. Hume. So did Mr. Grorr—who pleaded 
for the abolition of the Marine Insurance-duty ; and Mr. VitLirrs— 
who declared that the whole system of taxation was unjust. 

Mr. Laznovcnere vindicated the Government from the charge of 
sparing the rich whilst they added to the burdens of the poor; and 
Lord Joun Russecx advised the Chancellor of the Exchequer not to 
listen to applications for exemptions from any quarter. 

Mr. Hume’s motion was rejected by 156 to 39; and Mr. Baring’s 
first resolution, which related to the Customs, was adopted. The second | 
resolution, which increased the Excise-duties, was carried by 111 to | 
15; and the third without a division. | 

No other business of importance was done in the Commons. | 

The Lords heard Mr. Butt against the Irish Corporation Bill. At 
the close of his speech, Lord Mre.nourne asked if there was any ob- 

jection to proceed with the bill in Committee? The Duke of WEL- | 
LINGTON said, he would not allow any further progress to be made in 
the bill, until they had another bill for amending the Irish Poor-law, | 
that he might see what the Government really meant to do with the | 
franchise in their corporate towns. Lord MELBOURNE agreed to put | 
off the Committee to Friday the 22nd instant, and the House rose. 





lated in Paris. The Moniteur Parisien says they are “totally false,” 
but admits that Abd-el-Kader has attacked the army with a consider- 
able force— 

“ Letters from Algiers of the 4th instant completely elucidate all that has 
passed. Abd-el- Kader, having united all his tribes, has come down upon the 


Rumours of disasters to the French army in Africa have been circu- | 
| 
plain of Metidja, and inundated it with cavalry. The army has had to con- 


tend with them on its right, on its left, and in its rear, on the 28¢h 9 

30th ultimo. It repulsed them at all points, and caused them oe wa, ang 
than on any former occasion ; while it never itself suffered so little re er Losses 
combats, which are said to have been extremely brilliant. The ri 1 these 
perfect health, and full of ardour. They have been obliged to halt : are iy 
some repose, to send away their wounded, and obtain provisions,” © obtaig 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock ExcHANGE, Fripay AFrepy 

There has been much speculation in the City during the week ean 
Budget ; and various reports have prevailed as to the plans that will nat the 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to cover the accruing and accu 1 me 
deficiencies of the revenue. ‘The amount of such deficiency has been ee aad 
estimated at from four to six millions, and it has been suggested that ad 
amount required would be raised by the sale of Deferred Annuities st 
another report declared that an issue of Exchequer Bills would be reseed 
It is, however, the prevailing opinion that there will not be any fund _ 
creation of Stock during the present year. All the English Funds a : 
sequently improved in price; whereas the supposed issue of Exchequer Bil 
has, by anticipation, operated unfavourably upon the price of these secyri.. 
and the premium upon them has been to-day as low as 19. 

The improvement in the English Funds has been from 3 to } pe 

= . c : 2 per cent, 
and, as is usually the case, the ‘Three-and-a-half per Cent. Stocks have j 
proved in the greatest degree. Reduced Three-and-a-half per Cents, "i 
been quoted at 993, and New Three-and-a-half per Cents. at 100}, pacha 
improvement of 4 per cent.; while Three per Cent. Consols for Money hays 
only reached 91g, and Reduced Three per Cents. only 903; which is equal ty 
an advance of 3 per cent. on our last prices. eo 

In the Foreign Market, the high price of the French Funds hag induced 
several purchases of the European Continental Bonds; and Russian, Belgian, 
and Danish Bonds have all advanced—the last having been done as high as 
the highest quotation at which they have stood for several years. ° —* 

The Mexican Securities have also experienced an improvement of | px 
cent. ; the Old Six per Cent. Stock being quoted at 30; while the New Fire 
per Cents., which, till very lately used to range from 1 to 2 per cent. beloy 
the Six per Cents., are now from 2 to 25 per cent. above them. The South 
American Stocks have not improved materially ; for, though Columbian hay 
been quoted as high as 26}, the market has given way again, and is to-day at 
26. There seems, however, a disposition in the speculative portion of the 
public to go into Mexican and South American Securities, and the business 
transacted in these stocks lately has been considerable. 

Portuguese Bonds are heavy, with little doing ; the prices of to-day ranging 
} per cent. below those of last week. Oe 

The expected drawing of the Deferred Spanish Stock for conversion into 
Active Bonds took place in Madrid on the Ist instant ; when Deferred Bonds, 
to the extent of 1,100,707/. 10s. of the following numbers and series, viz, 

Series A 4210 ... . 38005 to 3755 
B 85 ee - 10825 to 11917 
Cc 170 oe 4169 to 4584 
D 255 . 2669 to 3001 
E . 1169 to 1752 
F 1020 Tresae wroaitind oe erseesecseeee 5139 to 5651 
were declared entitled to conversion. A quantity of Active Stock has thus 
been thrown upon the market ; and this circumstance, in conjunction with the 
reported issue of a large amount of local Stock by the Government at Madrid, 
has depressed the market; and the quotations of yesterday were 1} per cent. 
below our last, having declined to 27g. ‘The price, however, speedily improved 
to 283; an express having brought intelligence of a rise of § per cent. in Paris 
on the previous day. The same express announced the capture of More.ta; 
a report which remains unconfirmed. The market opened briskly this mom- 
ing, and a large purchase to the extent of 80,000/. for Money soon forced the 
price up to 288; but this improvement was not supported, and the closing 
price is 284 %. 

The demand for Railway Shares still continues; and those of some of the 
more important lines have improved from 2/. to 5/. upon our last prices; while 
the smaller varieties, as Brighton, Blackwall, and Croydon, have, after under- 
going some fluctuations, established the same high quotations at which they 
stood previous to the recent decline. 





eCurities, 





SaturDAY, TwEve o’ Crock. 

Our market has been the scene of great activity this morning, the reports of 
the last few days being confirmed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer having 
provided for the deficiencies of the revenue without either a loan or funding. 
Some considerable speculations for the fall have been entered into within the 
last few weeks, and the sellers have consequently been compelled to replace 
their Stock. The English Funds are by this circumstance from 4 to 1 per 
cent. above our last night’s quotations ; Consols for Account that closed last 
night at 914, opened this morning at 917, and have continued to rise till this 
moment, when they have reached 924. Reduced Three per Cents. have im- 
proved in a similar degree, while the Three-and-a-half per Cents. have rise 
about 3 per cent. Exchequer Bills have improved 2s., and are quoted at 23s 
to 25s. prem. In the Foreign Market, all the European Funds are in demand 
at improved prices; Danish are quoted at 80, and Dutch Two-and-a-half per 
Cents. at 543. Columbian are 263 §. Portuguese Securities are about 4 pet 
cent. higher, while Spanish Active have improved, and after being at 28%, 18 
now 28} §. The Railway Shares are gencrally are at an improvement 02 


yesterday’s prices. 








3 per Cent. Consols......++6 924 $ | Belgian Sper Cents. ....0+e6 1024 3t 
Ditto for Account ..... ovrore O2G4 | Columbian 6 per Cents .....  268# 
& per Cent. Reduced ........ 914 € | Danish 3 per Cents .....eees 79t wo 
3} per Cent. Ditto......... + 997 100 | Dutch 24 per Cents ......... d4t t 
New 3¢ per Ceuts. ......4.. . 1014 @ | Portuguese Regency 5 per Cts. 354 
Bank Stuck .......eccesee+s 1754 Ditto 3 per Ceuts ...eeeeeeee Zt E, 
Exchequer Bills .....e6se++. 2325 pm.| Russian 5 per Cents. .. 14 ld 
Tudia Stock ...ccesccccccvee —— Spanish (Active) ...sesse+e+ 28b4 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 75% % | 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. : 
Arrived—At Gravesend, May 9th, Falcon, Austruther, from Mauritius ; 10th, 
Medora, Sergeant; and Amelia Malholiand, M‘Eacheren, from the Cape; i\th, 
Maidstone, Wimble, from Bengal; 12th, Frederick IV., Toby, from the Cape; J3th, 
Alex. Baring, Hall, from China; Tar, Langley, from Mauritius; and Cathere, 
Grubb, from the Cape; 14th, Carnatic, Viss, from Madras ; aud Vixen, Palmer, from 
the Cape. Off Porismouth, 9th, Ida, Currie, from Bengal. In the Channel, Resource, 
Boyle, from Batavia; Wanderer, , from Bengal; Friends, Arnold; and a 
guard, Walker, from Singapore; and Agnes, Lamont, from the Cape. At Liverpoo!, 
llth, Malcolm, Sims, from Singapore; 1léth, W. Jardine, Crosby, from Bengal; am 
14th, Cordelia, Creighton, from China; and Blorenge, Banks, from Bengal. Atst. 
Helena, March 14th, Princess Victoria, Blackmore, from Bengal; <7th, Madagascar, 
Gimblett; and Pilot, ——, from ditto. At the Cape, March 12th, Pestoujee wy 
jee, Hill, from London. At the Mauritius, Feb. 2d, Juverna, Grundy ; and 5th, 
Mary Imrie, Boyd, from London. At Van Diemen’s Land previous to 1Jth Ju. 
Charlotte, Forrester, from Leith; Derwent, Riddle; Gratitude, Robinson; Auriga, 
Chalmers; Blake, Eshelly; and Indian, Carr, from London, At New South he 
previous to 8th January, Mungo, Orr, from Leith; Trident, Tedd; Samuel, Smith; 
Lady Leitch, ——; Fanny, Andrew; Minerva, Browu; Dryade, Heard; Thomas 
King, Rounce; and Hope, Cockburn, from London. a ol 
Sailed—From Madras, May llth, Essex, M‘Leod, for Madras, From a , 
10th, Indian, Frost; and Kivgstou, M‘Lean, for Bombay; and 13th, Thomas ee, 
Wolf, for Bengal. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD STANLEY’S REGISTRATION BILL. 

Two leading Conser vative journals, the Times and the Morning 
Post, protest against our describing Lord Sranzey’s Bill as “ prac- 
tically a disfranchising measure.” “ This sort of misnomer, says 
the Times, “ought to be met at once by a remonstrance at its 
utter disregard of truth. Lord Srannry s bill is no measure of 
disfranchisement. It seeks to disfranchise no man in Ireland who 
has a legal right to vote.” ; The Morning Post denies that Lord 
SraNLEY'S measure is a disfranchising measure “in any honest 
meaning of the words,” A brief examination of the leading pro- 
visions of the bill will show that we did adhere to truth in our 
description of it, and that ‘in the honest meaning of the words” it 
is a “ disfranchising measure.” * 

The first clause enacts, that, ‘notwithstanding any law now in 
force in Ireland, no person whatsoever shall, on or after the first 
day of November in the present year, be entitled or permitted to 
yote for Members of Parliament, unless such person shall have 
been duly registered according to the provisions of this act.” 
Observe, the operation is not to be gradual; no reservation of ex- 
isting rights is made ; at one blow the present constituency of Ire- 
land is demolished. Now this to us looks very like disfranchise- 
ment: but we admit, that if the bill provided for the reacquisition 
of the franchise by a simple and inexpensive process, no good ob- 
jection would lie to the abrogation of rights obtained under the 
existing law; which, all admit, greatly requires amendment. The 
chief fault of Lord Sranuey’s Bill, in our estimation, is that it 
throws many difficulties and obstacles in the way of substantiating 
a just claim to vote ; and that, consequently, it will deter many 
qualified persons from attempting to acquire the franchise. That 
part of the measure which would assimilate in one respect the Irish 
to the English system of registration, and which is put forward by 
its apologists as a principal recommendation—we mean the annual 
revision of the lists—would have this bad effect. Great as is the 
influence of the landlord in England, in Ireland it is more potent ; 
because, owing to the general practice of demanding more rent 
than the tenant can pay, or is expected to pay, the arrears are 
generally heavy, and the landlord continually menaces the occu- 
pier with ejectment. Yet Lord Srantey’s Bill would compel te- 
nants, opposed to a landlord’s politics, to undergo annually the 
ordeal of defying him in the Assistant Barristers Courts. It 
would substitute eight registrations for the one now required. 
Annual revision is excessively annoying even in England, but in 
Ireland it would be intolerable with the additional regulations 
Lord Srantey proposes; and which we proceed to state. 

Claimants of the franchise must serve a notice on the Clerk of 
the Peace; and the 9th clause of the Registration Bill provides, 
that in every such notice, 

“The Christian and surname of the claimant shall be written at full length, 
together with the particular nature of his qualification, and the name of the 
parish or place, together with the name of the street, lane, or other proper 
description of the situation within such parish or place, of such claimant’s 
lace of abode ; and where any person shall be entitled to vote in respect of 
ts estate and interest in any property, and the holding or occupation, or resi- 
dence in and inhabitancy and occupation of any premises, then the name of 
the street, lane, local, or other description of the place where such property or 





premises may be situate, and the name of the occupying tenant or tenants, if 


other than the claimant, shall be specified ; and where any person shall claim, 
in respect of any lease or leases, for life or lives, or for any number of years, 
whether determinable on any life or lives, or otherwise, the date of every such 
lease, and the respective names of the lessor or lessors, lessee or lessees, therein ; 
and if the same be for a life or any number of lives, then the name or names 
of the life or lives for which the same is or was granted or renewed, and which 
of them, if any, are then dead, or if the said lease be for any number of years, 
absolute or determinable on any life or lives, then the number of years and the 
name or names of the life or lives, if any, for which the same is or was granted, 
or renewed, or made determinable, as the case may be; and which, if any of 
the said last-mentioned life or lives is or are then dead; and in whatever right 
the claimant claim to be entitled, his calling or profession, if any, shall be 








| ends. 


| lawyer’s assistance is needed at every step 


liable, under the 34th clause, to pay, in addition to his own costs, the 
sum of ten pounds for the costs of his objector! This is the penalty 
of defending his title to “ have been retained or inserted in any 
list or register” by the Assistant Barrister. If the wording of the 
clause were not precise, and incapable of a different construction 
we should with difficulty believe that any thing so monstrously un- 
just could have found its way even into this bill. 

Here then we have, in the first place, a notice of claim, cal- 
culated, if not intended, to insure success to objections by its 
complicity and the multitude of minute points to be correctly 
stated; next, a scrutiny before the Assistant Barrister; thirdly, 
an appeal from that functionary to the Judge of Assize. A 
of the process; 
and it is easy to conccive that it may cost hundreds of pounds 
to maintain even a legal claim. ‘There is, no doubt, a certain de- 
gree of protection against frivolous objections, in the 29th clause, 
which empowers the Assistant Barrister to award five pounds, and 
in the 34th clause, which empowers the Judge of Assize to award 
ten pounds, as costs to be paid by the objector to the successful 
defender of a claim ; but, in a contest of this description, the over- 
whelming advantage on the side of the weal.i:. is manifest, even 
when by extraordinary care the defendant has managed to state 
his claim with legal accuracy. In a vast majority of cases, the 
elector will forego the franchise rather than subject himself to the 
expense and annoyance of establishing his right to it. Suppose it 
were the aim of a banded body of landowners and men of fortune 
to prevent the registration of the poorer class of claimants, Lord 
Srantey’s Bill offers every facility for the successful prosecution 
of the design. Let them employ attornies to make wholesale ob- 
jections, supply the means of paying penalties, and continue th 
operation for two or three successive registrations, and the effect in 
diminishing the constituency would no longer be problematical. 
It is a mere idle and perfectly groundless assertion, that the /rau- 
dulent claimant only would be prevented from gaining a place on 
the register. The honest and duly-qualified may be put to so 
much trouble and such heavy cost in establishing his claim, as to 
make him recoil from the attempt. And that such is the cal- 
culation of a confederacy of Irish landlords, we see reason to 
believe. What said Mr. Ronert Nerrres, the Honorary Secretary 
of a Cork Conservative Society? “ As our being able to return 
Conservative Members for the county, entirely depends on our pre- 
venting the reregistry of our tenants,” &c., therefore let us give them 
all the trouble we can under the present law. Such in effect was 
Mr. Nertves’ recommendation to his Conservative friends. Lord 
Sranvey’s Bill would powerfully second Mr. Nerrres in his fune- 
tion of preventing the registration of the Cork tenantry. 

In dealing with Lord Stanuey’s Bill, we have thought it unne- 
cessary to discuss the point, whether his Lordship is guilty of in- 
consistency in proposing it, or his opponents—O’Connetu and the 
Ministers—in their determination to throw out a measure very 
professing the same objects, 






similar in some respects to others, 
which they have themselves brought forward in previous sessions 
Neither have we cared to dwell upon the party consequences which 
would result from Lord Srantey’s possible but most improbable 
We have looked at the measure itself, and viewed it in 


success. 
sien of the Conservative aristo- 


connexion with the notorious de 
cracy to regain the supremacy in [reland by preventing the humble: 


class of electors from registering their votes. We find the persons 
who are eager in the pursuit of this object also strenuously sup- 
porting Lord Srancey’s Bill; and on examining the bill, we per- 
ceive that its provisions are admirably calculated to promote thei: 


Therefore, as friendly to the extension, not contraction, of 
lities to its acqui- 





the elective franchise, and desirous of giving faci 


| sition by all who are entitled to it, we hope that Lord Sraniey 


specified in such claim; and in case the property in respect of which any per- | 


son shall so claim shall be situate in more than one barony or half-barony, or 
in more than one parish, he shall specify in his notice in which barony, half- 
barony, or parish, S desires that his name shall be placed as a voter, and his 
name shall be so inserted, accordingly, by the Clerk of tle Peace in making 
out his list as hereinafter directed.” 





On reference to the schedule B, in which the form of notice of 


claim is set forth, we find that no fewer than twenty points are required 
to be stated under the 9th clause; and any mistake or omission is 
made fatal to the claim, by the 25th clause. Now let it be remem- 


bered, how very difficult it is to frame descriptions embracing so | 


many minute particulars without error, and then see the immense 
advantage given to objectors. And this is not all. Although the 
claimant is compelled to describe his qualification with such 
puzzling formality and completeness, the objector needs only give 
Notice, in general terms, that “ he objects to the name being re- 
tained on the list and register of voters.” Thus he leaves the 
claimant in tke dark, till the day of registration, as to which of the 
twenty points he will be called upon for his defence. Suppose the 
claim substantiated in the Assistayt Barristers Court: the ob- 
Jector may appeal to the Judge of Assize, (see clause 31st,) and 
bring the unfortunate claimant to the county-town, perhaps fifty 
miles distant from his residence, to: undergo another harassing 
serutiny. Though successful before the Barrister, he may happen to 
fail before the Judge ; and then what is his fate? He is absolutely 

* The terms of abuse which any of the journals bestow upon us, we will not 
now notice in any way: nothing shall turn us from the single purpose of 
stating dispassionately what we believe to be the exact truth of the case. 





will be defeated. ‘The fact that many persons are fraudulently re- 
gistered under the present law, is a good reason for amending the 
law, but not for passing a measure to hinder the honest claimant 
i Hating fraud and de- 
Lord Stantry or any Conserva- 
rather endure 


ons, than 


spising simulation as 
tive in or out of Parli: 
whatever evil may arise from the votes of unqu: 
consent to a remedy 1 carries with it so1 


areacavetel ad 
can do, we would yet 
| hw a + re 
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1uchn wrong, 








CONVICT * CONVEYANCE” IN PLACE OF CONVIC1 
COLONIZATION.* 
TRANSPORTATION as hitherto conducted is to cease at the end of 
the month after next. Colonization by convicts is abolished. 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land may no longer be 
termed Penal Colonies. So far as transportation will henceforth 
affect Australasia, the colonies hitherto called penal will be on a 
Convicts are still to be transported, not 
‘to be mixed 


‘ 


par with all the others. 
to become slaves anywhere, nor in any way 
victs with the inhabitants of any colony, but are to be confined by 
themselves in such places as Tasman’s Peninsula and Norfolk 
Island, and, when their terms of punishment have expired, are to 
be let loose, not on New South Wales or Van Diemen’s Land in 
particular, but on all that part of the world without distinction. 
This is a change of such yast importance to all colonies in that 
part of the world, that we feel bound to seize the earliest oppor- 
tunity of stating the results of a careful inquiry into its probable 
operation upon each of them. 

New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land must gain largely, 
but may also lose greatly by this change. ‘The most obvious gain 

* Trasferred from the Colonial Gazette of last Wednesday. 
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is that of getting rid of a shameful distinction—of a foul stigma 
which attached to them alone—of the odious name of “ the dung- 
hill of England.” A serious impediment to the emigration thither 
of respectable families will thus be removed. In order to appre- 
ciate this alteration it is necessary to consider that settlements 
have recently been formed in the immediate neighbourhood of New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, which presented to intend- 
ing emigrants to Australasia the choice between a convict colony 
and one free from the convict stain. Thousands of emigrants, 
to speak within compass, have thus been diverted from the older 
settlements, in spite of the attraction of convict labour; and it 
seems probable that if the newer settlements had prospered while 
the supply of convict labour for New South Wales and Van Die- 
men’s Land continued to decrease in proportion to the demand, or 
the demand continued to increase in proportion to the supply, as 
has latterly been the case for some years, New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land would have been generally shunned by emi- 
grating capitalists. ‘Those colonies would therefore have suffered 
positively as well as relatively. All this injury they will now 
escape. The immense capital that has been created there by con- 
vict labour, their public works of communication, their established 
markets, their knowledge of the best modes of production ac- 
quired by experience, their signal wealth and advancement— 
all these will now be so many attractions to the emigrating 


capitalist free from the drawback of their penal name. Nor 
is it only the name that is changed. Whatever cfforts they 


make to improve the character of their people, will no longer be 
counteracted by a monthly infusion of fresh vice or by the fami- 
liar sight of punishment; while the mere abolition of slavery, 
without regard to the peculiar description of slaves, cannot but 
have a beneficial effect on the disposition and character of the 
masters. And lastly, the hostile factions of “free” and ‘ emanci- 
pist” which have grown out of the system of penal transportation, 
and which resemble the French and English of Lower Canada in 
the bitterness of their mutual animosity, will soon cease to distract 
the colony and to render it unfit for free institutions. The “ eman- 
cipist” party, getting no accession of number, must gradually 
dwindle to insignificance or nothing. They will neither have the 
power to contend with the other party, nor will the other party 
any longer regard them with jealousy and fear as formidable oppo- 
nents. Thus the distinction will soon disappear: and then, in 
spite of the Colonial Office, comes representative government. 
Of the numerous colonies planted (not conquered) by Englishmen 
in various parts of the world, New South Wales was the first that 
did not obtain representative government from the beginning. Re- 
presentation in the infancy of New South Wales would have been 
like representation in Newgate. But the bad example: has been 
strictly followed ever since, in cases which had no resemblance to 
that of New South Wales. It is convict colonization which has 
deprived Western Australia, South Australia, and Captain Hon- 
son’s subjects in New Zealand, of that birthright of Englishmen 
which was never withheld from an English colony until England 
began'to colonize with convicts. England may now return to her 
ancient and well-approved practice. If any reader here in Eng- 
land should not consider this a gain for all the English settlements 
in Australasia, let him go and live for a year or two in some 
Crown colony. He would then know what it is to be politically 
a slave. 

But now, on the cther hand, it is not to be questioned that unless 
efficient measures be promptly adopted for supplying New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Laud with free labour as a substitute for 
that of convicts, those colonies will grievously suffer from the 
abolition of convict emigration. In two years their economical situa- 
ation will resemble that of Jamaica. It will be observed that Sir 
Wituram Mocesworrn did not propose to put an end to convict 
slavery without also producing an adequate substitute for that eco- 
nomical advantage. Lis plan of free emigration is sufficient and com- 
plete. It is also in precise accordance with the recommendations 
o :Committee of the House of Commons,* and wiih the loudly- 
expressed wishes of the colonists. But Lord Joun Russern did 
not condescend to notice it. Ue has appointed the wise and 
capable Mr. Exviior to attend to matters of this sort. Like the 
worst of bis predecessors, he allows the Emigration-fund of New 
South Wales to be robbed; and he turns a deaf ear to all sug- 
gestions for supplying the colony with labour. Perhaps he has in 
view for New South Wales the same “ blessed change” that he 
desires for the West Indices. Perish sugar, perish wool, so that 
there be “ small frecholders”! Certainly, whatever else may be 
thought of the Colonial Office, it is a famous place for the ruin of 
reputations. 

There is a law in the statute-beok which enacts that no con- 
victs shall under any circumstance be transported to the Province 
of South Australia. 
evade. Neither to South Australia nor New Zealand are criminals 
to be transported as convicts; buc they are to be transported to 
the immediate neighbourhood of those colonies—to be there con- 











This law Lord Joun Russuxit proposes to | 





fined for various terms of years—and afterwards to be “conveyed | 
| commercial results produced by the habit of deposit-banking. 


to colonies near the place of their previous punishment.” To con- 
vey is not to transport: besides, at the time of their conveyance 
they will not be convicts but emancipists: so they may be “ con- 
veyed” to South Australia notwithstanding the act of Parlia- 
ment. Some of them may prefer New Zealand ; and thither also 
they may be “conveyed,” notwithstanding the very solemn de- 
claration of Lord Jonn Russeix’s immediate predecessor, of his 


* Mr. Warp’s Committee on Colonial Lands, 1836, 


“currency. 


— —_—_crcc, 
“fixed and unalterable opposition” to any measure of the sort,* 
It is, in short, Lord Joun Russexx’s deliberate purpose to poll: t 
all the Australasian colonies with the emptyings of his peulten 
tiaries at the Antipodes. It is with this express view that he 
proposes to establish penitentiaries there rather than here, With 
all the knowledge that he must have acquired as Home Minister of 
the difficulty of subjecting the discipline of penitentiaries to suff 
cient superintendence and control even here, where authority Tes 
sides and the public eye is vigilant, he is yet bent on haying peni- 
entiaries in places utterly desert, at the greatest possible distance 
from the seat of government, and wholly out of the reach of public 
observation. He does not pretend that these distant penitentiarie 
will be better or more easily superintended: no, that is not bis 
object: his avowed design is to have “ colonies near the place of 
their previous punishment,” into which he may from time to time 
pour the contents of his ill-disciplined and corrupting gaols, Some 
of them will stay in those colonies as thicves, bush-rangers, and 
murderers; others will “ convey” themselves among the native 
tribes of New Zealand and the Polynesian Archipelago, to teach 
those savages only the vices of civilization, and repeat the atroci- 
ties of which so many of their class have already been guilty in 
the islands. It is altogether a very pretty plan. The Archbishop 
of Dusxiy will probably dissect it in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday next. 





CURRENCY: TIE “ DEPOSIT” CONTROVERSY. 


We publish another letter from a correspondent on the subject of 
our recent remarks upon Deposits in Banks of Issue. For the 
sake of convenient reference, we have numbered the separate 
paragraphs. 

We are glad to observe that Rusticus agrees in our main con- 
clusion; though we find some difficulty in reconciling the expres- 
sions in paragraph 9th, either with the supposition that he does 
so agree with us, or with the tenour of his own reasonings. Nor 
can we clearly apprehend the commencement of paragraph 10th 
in which it is stated, that “ deposits are a component and not a 
distinct part of the currency.” In a metaphysical discussion such 
as that respecting the significance of abstract terms, we can under= 
stand the meaning of a distinction between component parts and 
distinct parts—distinct parts being such alone as can be separately 
exhibited to the senses or imagination. But with regard to cur- 
rency, each and every part must of necessity be a distinct part, 
capable of being locked up separately, or handed over separately 
in exchange for a horse or a coat or some other distinct commo- 
dity of a definite value. To use the language of paragraph 3d, it 
must be “ a tangible thing, having a real identity.” 

Rvstricus thinks (see the first paragraph) that we have “ne- 
glected to separate the truth contained in the arguments of our 
opponents from the crrors combined with it, and to lay bare the good, 
as well as the bad side of their case.” We cannot admit that we are 
open to such a charge. We presume that the points which Rus- 
TICUS supposes us to have omitted, are those which he has himself 
supplied in his letter; and if so, we deny altogether that they 
belong to the case of those parties whose doctrine we were ex- 
amining. Rusricus goes into an explanation of the effects of de- 
posit-banking: he shows that it increases the efficiency of a given 
amount of currency—that it increases, further, the amount of ace 
commodation attainable by borrowers in the form of loaned capi- 
tal—and that it exposes both the mercantile community and the 
banks to certain risks of occasional derangement. All this is very 
true, but it is not truth “ contained in the arguments of our oppo- 
nents”—it is truth foreign to their case, but perfectly consistent 
with ours. The Manchester Chamber of Commerce contended, 
that in estimating the aggregate of currency at any given moment, 
it was proper to include the deposits in the Bank of England as a 
distinct and substantive item, over end above notes in circulation 
and coin. On this question we joined issue with them. They did 
not contend that the deposits in the Bank of England were to be 
treated as equivalent to a certain amount of currency, on the ground 
that these deposits increased the efficiency of the currency already 
existing: nor is it possible that this could have been the proposi- 
tion rcally present to their minds; for if it had been, they would 
not have drawn the Gistinction, which constitutes one of the main 
features in their case, between deposits in issuing-banks and de- 
posits in non-issuing banks. All the effects which Rusricus 
ascribes to the habit of deposit-banking, in respect to “ facilitating 
exchanges and influencing prices,” are produced just as much whe- 
ther deposits are made in issuing-banks or in non-issuing banks; 
while these two classes of deposits, in the theory which we were 
combating, are treated as essentially and generically distinct. Rus- 
ticus therefore is mistaken in supposing that his letter presents 
“the gocd side” of the theory of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce respecting the nature and functions of Geposits: it pre- 
sents a totally different line of argument, which he has derived 
from some other source, and which it was no part of our business 
to notice, since we did not profess to trace out all the Snancial and 


Rvusticus lays down very correctly (paragraph 11th) that the 
deposits in the Bank of England “ indicate impalpable rights, not 
substantial things.” Now the legal right to demand currency 
which is under the lock of another man, is not itself a portion of 
The depositor has a legal right to call for so much cur- 
rency, but he has not yet thought proper to exercise that right: 


* Despatch from Lord Normansy to Captain Honson, 15th August 1839. 
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ee 
he has not got the currency in his possession ; and until he get 
the currency in his possession, he cannot either pay a debt or make 
q purchase. — But the moment that he does so get the currency, 
the deposit is z7pso facto extinguished. In truth, the very defini- 
tion of a deposit comprehends a legal right vested in the depositor, 
put aright not yet exercised—and a legal liability incumbent on 
the bank, but a liability not yet performed. The bank may make 
yse of the portion of currency deposited with them, if they please, 
the deposit still continuing: but the depositor cannot usc it, so 
long as this condition is maintained. When a man deposits 1,000/. 
gith the Bank of England, which the Bank invests in the purchase 
of an Exchequer Bill, this transaction does not create 2,000/. of 
currency where there was but 1,000/. before—there is still but 
1,007. of currency : the difference is, that it is employed by the 
Bank, instead of being employed by the depositor. 

To those who, like the Manchester Chamber of Commerce and 
Messrs. Coppen and Situ, draw this special distinction between 
jieposits 10 banks of issue and deposits in non-issuing banks— 
that the former are portions of currency, and the latter not—we 
submit the following case. 

The London bankers (independent of the Bank of England) issue 
no notes; therefore the deposits in their hands are now nof portions 
of currency, as it is admitted on all hands. Let us suppose that 
the Legislature shall think fit to prohibit private deposit-bavking 
in London, and to direct that the whole of this description of busi- 
ness should be carried on exclusively by the Bank of England. We 
assume that all the London bankers have their business in a per- 
fectly sound and satisfactory condition ; that the securities which 
they hold are all unexceptionable both in kind and individually ; 
and that the reserve of bank-notes retained by each of them is as 
large as in prudence it ought to be. 

Now, how would such a change be effected, in the state of things 
here supposed ? ‘The Bank of England, having thoroughly satis- 
fied themselves as to the good condition of the other London 
bankers, would receive with one hand the cash reserve and securi- 
ties belonging to each, and would with the other hand give credit 
in the books of the Bank of England to every depositor in each 
private bank for a sum equal to that which stood to his credit at 
the time in the books of such bank. All these deposits would thus 
cease to be deposits in private banks and would become deposits in 
the Bank of England. 

The aggregate deposits of the London private bankers must un- 
doubtedly be very large—probably not less than 20,000,000/. ster- 
ling. Let us suppose that the aggregate of the reserves which 
they keep, in Bank of Engiand notes, is 5,000,000/. In the 
transfer of business here supposed, therefore, the Bank of England 
would give credit in its books to various new depositors to the ex- 
tent of 20,000,0002.: it would at the same time receive 15,000,000/. 
of new securities, and 5,000,000/. of its own notes. <A return of 
its affairs, made immediately afterwards, would exhibit an increase 
of 20,000,000/. in the deposits, an increase of 15,000,000/. in the 
securities as well as in the liabilities, and a diminution of 
5,000,000/. in the circulation. 

Now what would be the effect of this transfer of deposit-business 
upon the aggregate amount of currency in the country? According 
to the theory of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, there 
would be a new amount of additional currency created to the 
amount of 15,000,0007. And we maintain that this of itself proves 
the theory to be an illusion. For in what form and in whose hands 
will any additional currency be found? The depositors would 
have neither more nor less than they had before: each of them 
would be preciscly in the same position, except that in paying a 
debt or making a purchase, he would have to sign a draft upon the 
Bank of England instead of a draft upon Courrs or DrumMonp. 
We say that this alleged increase of current money is an impossi- 
bility, because no definite form can be pointed out in which it takes 
place, nor any individuals to whose stock it is added. 

We contend that this transfer of deposit-business will occasion 
a diminution of 5,000,000/.; and we can point out the persons on 
whom such diminution will fall. The London bankers would have 
5,000,000. of currency less than they have at present: they would 
pay over to the Bank of England that amount of bank-notes which 
they now hold as reserve against their liabilities in the form of de- 
posits. In point of fact, the existing business of the country would 
be carried on with 5,000,000/. of currency less than that which is 
how necessary : the London bankers would lose a profitable trade, 
and the proprietors of Bank Stock would acquire it. 





charge of the claims of depositors; at the same time, it would offer 
for sale the 6,000,000/. of profitable securities which it hed hitherto 
held. The London bankers, enriched by 8,000,000/. of new de- 
posits, would purchase these 6,000,000/. of securities, and would 
thus return to the Bank of England 6,000,000/. of the 8,000,000/. 
which the Bank of England had just paid out. The remaining 
2,000,000/. of bank-notes would be retained unemployed by the 
London bankers as a necessary addition to their cash-reserve. 

If the Bank of England published a fresh return of its affairs 
immediately after this transaction, it would exhibit a diminution of 
deposits to the extent of 8,000,000/., a diminution of securities to 
the extent of 6,000,000/., a diminution of liabilities to the extent 
of 6,000,0002., and an increase of circulation to the extent of 
2,000,0002. 

Now, according to the theory of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, the effect of the proceeding which we have described, 
inasmuch as it would transfer 8,000,000. of deposits from the 
Bank of England to the private bankers of London, while it added 
only 2,000,0002. to the circulation of the Bank, would diminish the 
aggregate currency of the country to the extent of 6,000,000/. 
In our view of the case, there neither would be nor could be any 
such diminution, because no man can specify either the form in 
which the diminution would take place, or the particular persons 
upon whose stock of currency it would fall. The private bankers 
of London would have more currency by 2,000,000/. than they had 
before, and every other person in the country would have just as 
much: it is therefore impossible that the diminution assumed by 
the Manchester: Chamber of Commerce can be real, or the theory 
from which it is deduced correct. 

In the first of the two hypothetical cases above described, we 
have stated that there would be a diminution of currency; in the 
second of the two, an increase. This arises from the blending 
together of issue and deposit business in the same hands, whereby 
notes, when deposited in the bank which issued them, are cancelled 
and cease to exist, until that bank shall think fit to reissue them,— 
leaving behind them, indeed, a liability of the bank to an equal 
amount, but in a form which excludes the possibility of its serving 
as currency. Lvsticus says (paragraph 3d) that the number of 


) bank-notes can be diminished solely by loss or destruction: we 





think that it may also be diminished by their being deposited in 
the bank which issued them. - For when thus deposited, they seem 
to us to be exactly in the same ¢ondition as newly-finished notes, 
received complete out of the printing and stamping office, but yet 
unused, and waiting to be issued when the bank shall choose. 
The reissue of a note which has been lodged in deposit, is just as 
much a new issue as the original emission of a note which has never 
seen the light. It is true that in reference to the note deposited, 
there exists a right vested in the depositor to call for the amount 
when he pleases; but so long as he declines to exercise his right, 
the note while lying in the bank is practically non-existent for all 
purposes of currency, in the same manner as a new note not yet 
taken out of the closet of the bank. Currency is diminished when 
bank-notes are deposited in the Bank of England ; it is increased 
when these deposits are drawn out: and this, as we have before 
remarked, explains the variations in the amount of aggregate cur- 
reney occasioned by the transfer of deposit-business from the 
Bank of England to private non-issuing bankers. Variations of 
this kind and arising from this source can have no effect either 
upon prices or upon the rate of interest, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Union Hill, Dromore, 6th May 1840. 

Sm—I have read with satisfaction the articles in your two last numbers on 
deposits in banks of issue. Your main conclusion is certainly correct: but it 
appears to me, that in consequence of neglecting to separate the truth con- 
tained in the arguments of your opponents from the errors combined with it, 
thus to lay bare the good as well as the bad side of their case, you have rejected 
that which constitutes one of the most powerful means for producing convic- 
lion that can be employed. I don’t know whether or no you will think any 
thing that I may write worthy of insertion in your valuable paper, but I have 
resolved to commit myself so far as to send you the following brief review 
of the chief points connected with the question at issue, for the purpose 
of ascertaining if possible the source of the puzzle and confusion which 


| prevails 


(2.) By deposits I understand (to use your own words) coins or bank-notes 
lodged with a banker or any other party; the depositor always retaining a full 


| legal right to draw for it on demand. 


We have shown that the transfer of all the deposit-banking in | 


London from private bankers to the Bank of England exclusively, 
instead of producing—as it ought to produce, according to the 
theory which we are confuting—an increase in the currency of 

15,000,0007., would really occasion a diminution of currency to the 

extent of 5,000,0007. Now let us reverse the supposition ; and let 

Us assume that the Legislature shall determine to interdict the | 
Bank of England altogether from carrying on the business of de- 

posit-banking, so that all that description of business now trans- | 
acted at the Bank of England shall come to be distributed among 

the private London bankers. We will take the aggregate deposits | 
held by the Bank of Eneland at 8,000,0007.; and we will suppose 
that they manage their deposit-business upon the same principles 
48 we have previously supposed with regard to private London 
ankers,-that is, that they hold profitable securities to the extent | 
of three-fourths of their deposits, or 6,000,0007. The Bank of 
England, obliged to relinquish its deposit-business, would pay out 
to the various London bankers 8,000,000/. of bank-notes in dis- | 








(3.) The currency of a country at any time comprises all the coin and bank- 
notes in circulation, that is, which having been issued, have not been called in or 
cancelled, destroyed, or lost, at that particular period. Whether any thing else 
may be included in it, I do not inquire at present. I follow in your footsteps, 
in order to avoid entertaining irrelevant questions. These coins and bank-notes 
are not imaginary but tangible things, which have a real identity. They can 
be diminished solely by loss or destruction. ‘They can be increased solely by 
the issue of others of a similar kind. If a particular set of them, however, 

hould be removed from the circulation, and their place supplied by an issue of 
others of the same kind, value, and amount, no essential change would be pro- 
duced in the currency. wy 

(4.) Every distinct part or particle of the currency is either in use, @. e. is In 
a state of action, or it is laid by for a longer or shorter time, ¢. ¢. it isin a 
state of stagnation. Fach individual coin or bank-note for the most part 
passes continually from a state of action into one of repose, or back again into 
Some of them remain for a longer some for a shorter time 








a state of action. 


| quiescent, whilst others for a considerable interval circulate so rapidly that they 


seem to enjoy in the mean time scarcely any rest. By far the greater part of 
j : } * 4 ae . } . in sal a 
them are at least occasionally brought into circulation, but they have all a ten- 


os ; A Sarre 
| dency to remain at rest unless impelled by some cause capable of setting them 


in motion. They are seldom parted with without an equivalent. d 
(5.) Since money is nothing, so far as the purpose for which it is em] loy ed is 
concerned, unless it be in use, whatever tends to give it motion and make it cir- 
culate more rapidly increases its power, or in other words facilitates exchanges 
and influences prices. Such a diminution of its vis inertia may therefore be equi- 
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valent to an increase of its mass; so that the efficiency of the currency must 
be estimated by the rapidity of its circulation as well as by its amount. 

(6.) The peculiar effect of deposit-banking is to set in motion a quantity of 
money or portion of the currency, which would otherwise, for some time at least, 
have been locked up in private coffers. Instead of keeping at home the money 
for which there is no immediate demand upon him, or even that which may 
be necessary for present use, the merchant sends it to his banker’s, on whom 
he draws for it as he requires it. The bank reserves out of the whole amount 
of deposits, as much as is found or considered to be sufficient to answer such 
temporary demands, and lends or invests a certain portion of the remainder, 
thus sending it afloat. In this way, what would have been otherwise lying 
idle is rendered of some account. 

(7.) Neither the credit of the bank nor that of the public incurs any evtra- 
ordinary risk in consequence of the deposit system, if legitimately carried out, 
The former has investments or other securities, and a reserve equal to the in- 
creased liabilities. The greater part of the deposits constitute a new and 
additional capital employed in the operations of banking. That part of them 
reserved for being reissued to depositors, supplies the place of the whole, and 
the remainder is in a manner created in behalf of the banker and the public. 
If a sufficient reserve were retained, therefore, to supply the depositors, and 
the proportion of specie to both the circulation and deposits remained the same 
as if no deposits existed, no greater risk would ensue than in ordinary banking— 
viz. the probability of a run for specie, or of an analogous one upon the de- 
posits, both of which would be equally provided for, — 

(8.) But if, on the contrary, a bank of issue or deposit, in establishing a rest 
and adjusting the proportion between its circulation and cash on hand, considers 
all its specie, or what will at any time procure specie, in the same light as if it 
were merely a bark of issue, there will then be a double risk incurred, arising 
from the liability to a run upon the deposits and specie. Hence may be traced 
the origin of the salutary rule of banking, to treat the liabilities in deposits as 
if they were a part of the circulation or issues. From which some persons 
have been induced to believe that they are in reality one and the same, and 
consequently that the former are a part of the currency. 

(9.) Deposits area part of the currency. The latter includes all the coin and 
bank-notes in circulation. Deposits, or the money deposited, consists of coin 
and bank-notes which previously formed part of the circulation, and are not by 
being deposited removed out of it. Passing from hand to hand does not pre- 
vent them from being, it renders them part and parcel of the currency. 

(10.) Deposits are a component not a distinct part of the currency. Since 
the currency includes al] the coin and bank-notes in circulation, to add to it, in 
estimating its amount, those portions which are circulated more freely through 
the agency of the banks, would be to add a part and perhaps the same part 
over and over again to the whole, in order to make up the whole. 

(11.) The aggregate sum designated as the bank’s liabilities and deposits, or 
more briefly, deposits, is merely nominal as regards the circulation. It indicates 
impalpable rights, not substantial things. It shows that so much money has 
been lent to the bank and employed by the latter as capital in banking opera- 
tions, and thereby in facilitating exchanges. It is equivalent to an equal 
amount of the original capital of the bank, except inasmuch as being borrowed 
and liable to be at any time called for, the bank thinks it necessary to prepare 
for such a run in the same way as for one directed against its issues. Every 
part of each originally represented money in the coffers of the bank. The 
same identical coin may have successively represented different sums of each. 
Both are employed in the same way in loans, investments, and reserves—with 
this difference, that in the one case the reserve is proportioned to the circula- 
tion of the bank, and in the other case to the deposits or capital itself. If it 
is absurd to call the original capital a part of the currency, it is equally so to 
call the deposits a part of it. 

(12.) It appears, therefore, 1. That in estimating the amount of the currency, 
the deposits, that is, the bank’s liabilities in deposits, are not to be added to the 
circulation; and 2. That in estimating the effect of banking operations in 
facilitating exchanges and influencing prices, they should be taken into ac- 
count, since on the one hand they operate as bank capital, and on the other 
expose the currency to the same kind of derangements as are brought on by 
issues of paper or bank-notes. 
Rusticvs. 





THE TWITTERALLS. 
Tue human mind will never cease to oscillate between a taste for 
the simple and a taste for the artificial: the one is a love for nature, 
the other for itself; and both these passions are too deeply im- 
planted in the breast not continually to operate in modifying each 
other’s results. When we read in the pages of the historian a 
glowing account of some powerful and wealthy state,—when we 
hear of its proud nobles, ‘* merchant-princes,” and opulent middle 
classes, its splendid public works and monuments, its brilliant array 
of genius in art, science, and literature, and long line of glories,— 
we receive a sensible pleasure in the contemplation of so much 
human greatness, and are almost hurried into an admission that 
that state of society must be the best which leaves the historian 
so much to boast. But let us only turn to the accounts which have 
been left us of some of the early states of society, and immediately 
we feel the exquisite force of nature and simplicity. We believe 
no one ever read a description of the hardy Swiss mountaineers— 
their manners, laws, and customs, the perfect simplicity and con- 
tentment for ages pervading their little community—without feel- 
ing powerfully affected by a view of human nature so great and 
noble. How are we charmed by descriptions of early Scotch so- 
ciety, (especially if Rosert Burns is the describer,)—the strict 
education; the easy discipline thence maintainable through all 
ranks, domestic or social; the courage and fidelity; the state of 
union, bespeaking harmony between high and low; the love of 
country, bespeaking—we know not what unless very political hap- 
piness. How are we moved at this day, even at a distance to 
which sympathy seldom reaches, by the accounts which appear 
from time to time in the papers relative to the struggles of the 
bold Circassians to free themselves from the insolent pretensions 
of the Czar. 
“ In vain Circassia boasts her spicy groves, 
For ever famed for pure and happy loves; 
In vain she boasts the fairest of the fair, 
Their eyes’ blue languish and their golden hair : 
Those eyes in tears their fruitless grief must send, 
Those hairs the Tartar’s cruel hand shall rend.” 
To which the respondent in the eclogue replies— 
“ Ye Georgian swains, that piteous learn from far 
Circassia’s ruin and the waste of war, 








rrr 

Some weightier arms than crooks and staffs prepare 

To shield your harvests and defend your fair : 

The Turk and Tartar like designs pursue, 

Fix’d to destroy, and steadfast to undo.” 
So sung Coxtins a hundred years ago, in lines that might pe 
applied to the present time with little alteration. A hundreg 
years, however, is not long for the spirit of tyranny to flourish and 
endure, nor for the courage of a brave nation—unbroken meap, 
while by “civilization”—to survive it in triumph, Any other 
tyrant would give occasion to such verses as well as Nicnos,s. 
to tell another truth while we are about it, any other poet, we 
think, might have written them as well as Contrns. : 

The divided sympathy we thus hold between objects so opposed 
in their own natures, throws us of course into innumerable posi- 
tions of absurdity ; which, however, deserve to be examined care. 
fully, and not to be dismissed with a laugh, for in that absurdity 
much gratifying truth frequently subsists. : 

Lady Mary Twirrerats writes continual new poems on milk. 
maids and primroses, the vanity of all metropolitan things, her 
hatred and utter renunciation thereof, her preference for wil 
original nature, the ficlds, the flowers, the finches: but Lady 
Mary Twirrerary, of her own will, passes the whole spring and 
summer of the year in town; where, it is proper to add, she js 
generally acknowledged to be the most spirited waltzer, the gayest 
dresser, and, finally, the consummatest flirt in the limits of Mayfair. 
Though she says distinctly in her 13th Ode to the Daisy, (Poens, 
vol. iv. p. 237,) that it holds a place in her heart above all other 
flowers, by reason of its 

“ Sweet simplicity and artless grace,” 
and, only one hundred pages further on, adds, that she loves jt 
more 
“ Than all the gay brood of a later sun,” 

or something of that sort, she denies all this the moment she gets 
into the Horticultural Gardens at Chiswick amongst her fashion- 
able friends ; nay, makes no scruple of asserting her unalterable 
affection for the monsters—undreamt of by Nature—which there 
and then nod their enormous heads at her under the name of 
tulips. 

What then shall we say of Lady Mary? That her hypocrisy is 
frightful ?—that her heart is hollow—her poems all fudge—her 
conduct all folly and sinfulness? By no means will we say any 
thing of this sort: we will rather say that the lady has a reasonable 
love for nature—but a much stronger one for herself; and we would 
put this into the hands of a student in philosophy, as a key by 
which he may explain, in a humane and reasonable manner, much 
that is otherwise not to be made out in human conduct without 
adopting gratuitous conclusions equally opposed to charity and 
truth. Perhaps when Lady Mary Twitrerat has become an 
elderly and half-forgotten lady, and the fire of self-love (for what 
is it but a very fire?) has begun to burn a little lower in her, you 
will find her watering her daisies again and tending her finches. 

But from Lady Mary Twittreracs let us turn to her father, the 
noble Earl of Twirrrrary, and see what he is doing—whether he 
is not doing the exact same thing as her Ladyship? Not watering 
flowers or going through the galop at Almack’s, but displaying 
precisely the same amount of what the world calls énconsistency ; 
proceeding from the same causes, and requiring the same key for 
its explanation. 

The Earl is a high Tory. Nevertheless, in his youthful 
days, it happens to be in the recollection of all contemporaneous 
Etonians that there was not a more ficry patriot in the camp 
of the disaffected. They tell how jealously he watched and 
how manfully he resisted any encroachment on the part of the 
masters—how continually in open resistance to authority he was— 
how many floggings he would take, and deem it an honourable 
martyrdom, for expressing his opinion on school affairs: for at one 
time he would harangue his followers (of whom there was always 
abundance) under the very window of some obnoxious master, 
when he knew he was at luncheon; at another time he would 
make use of the weekly Latin “theme,” or essay, as a vehicle for 
similar purposes, probably putting into the master’s hands a paper 
containing—if he knew (but they seldom read the “themes")—@ 
full enumeration of all his own cruelties elegantly couched ia 
the language of Cicero. They tell, in a word, how he was 
the great champion of Liberty, and could talk or think of no- 
thing else but ILarmopius, Brutus, or Wriiiam TELL. Since 
Sir Rosert Peer and Lord Srantey have certainly made one 
point this season—having by their powerful discourses on the 
* Glasgow-Boy Question,”* established beyond all doubt the vast 
importance of schoolboys as a political body—we feel warranted in 
dwelling at this length on Lord Twirrerac’s early manifestation 
of liberal opinions. At fifteen years of age, then, he was a Radical, 
one would say: he did not call himself so, for he knew nothing of 
politics in the ordinary sense—had perhaps never heard the wore J 
Radical in his life, nor any other of the common party names. : 
His Radicalism was simply an outpouring of his own natural cha- 
racter, carried beyond bounds by the fervid excess of youth, but 
implying—in a political form—that same homage to nature _ 
simplicity which we have noted above as a passion deeply roote 
in the human breast, and always working good there—if not for 
this time, then for another. ; 

But the young patriot of Eton has become High Tory ev? 
since he took his seat in the House of Lords, and seriously chewe 
this fact—* I am a landed proprietor ;” and now there 1s not the 


* See Spectator, No. 612; 21st March 1840. 
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tacts 
most odious majority or minority but his name is to be regularly 
found in it. Is this inconsistency ? Mark this then. ; 
There lies on the table of his study a History of the French 
Revolution, which he has been lately reading: turn over the pages, 
d you shall find that every passage of the author which asserts the 
rights and libertics of the people, or inveighs, on the other hand, 
against the selfishness of the rich, is scored in the margin with a 
pencil-mark implying the reader's approval, whilst any thing amount- 
ing to eloquence on the general subject of Liberty receives the tribute 
ofa double mark. Noris this all. The author proves satisfactorily, 
that by a timely concession to the demands of the people, much 
horror and bloodshed—perhaps the whole French Revolution— 
might have been averted ; and he thinks that, though the conces- 
gion should have been very considerable indeed, it lad been, with 
any such chance, well worth making. So thinks also my Lord Twir- 


au 


| 
| 
| 
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gprALL; for here behold a long pencil-mark favourably embracing | 


arguments. ‘That night he went down to the 
clamours of a people never so excited on any 
joined with his Peers in rejecting the Reform 


the whole of these 
House amidst the 
subject before, and 
Bill! : 
Again he reads of the dreadful want of grain—that the people 
mutinied through sheer hunger, through the constant impossibility 
of getting so much as a mouthful of br ad. For these his pity is 
large, and he has even something sentimental to spare for the mar- 
gin; where also his consent is implied to the proposition that the 
Revolution was, radically, one of want and starvation. ‘The ink is 
hardly dry in the pen with which he subscribes to such an opinion, 
before he is again in his place in the House of Lords, defeating a 
motion for inquiry into the present state of the Corn-laws! 

Weare disposed to make short work of my Lord of TwitTERALL. 
Justice and liberty, as abstractions, are evidently something to 
him: and perhaps, when laid on the shelf himself, he will chance to 
stumble on some old school-book, long laid by, where first he read 
of Harmovivs and AristoaiTon, that will stir up some of the old 
yirtue ; and so—as other noble legislators have done, and do—he 
may go off writing Latin verses and “ babbling of green ficlds,”"— 
a not very glorious, perhaps, but yet a decent end. 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


The concert of Monday was by no means destitute of novelty or at- 
traction, although the new and most attractive features are not peculiar 
tothe Philharmonic orchestra, but belong to most of the benefit con- 
certs of the season. The return of the season usually brings some 
foreign artist, vocal or instrumental, after whom the London world runs 
and raves. One year it is PAGANINI, another Herz, another THar- 
BERG, and now it is Liszt. The object of talk and admiration must 
also be an object of wonder. 
chief attraction upon his becoming a living target—this was to confer 
his title to the proud designation of “the Wizard of the North.” And 
he was right: thousands will rush to see a man shot at, whom the most 
extraordinary feats of sleight-of-hand would fail to attract. Lisrz will 
be an object of attraction because he is an object of wonder. Whether 
he can do more on the pianoforte than ‘THALBERG—whether he can 
touch a greater number of keys in a minute, or transfer a finger from top 
to bottom of the instrument with greater velocity and greater foree— 
we confess ourselves unable to determine: perhaps we are not very 
solicitous to inquire. Let it suffice, that he is a wonderful player; pos- 
sessing a flexibility of wrist, and velocity as well as grasp of finger, 
perfectly marvellous. But a person destined to make a noise in our 
world, and, if he please, to run over Britain and levy contributions 
wherever he goes, should be described. Laszr is tall and thin; and 
his countenance (not an unpleasant one) is marked by strong expres- 
sion, which, when excited by playing, kindles into enthusiasm: his 
fingers are like talons in their thinness and length, and they pounce on 
the keys of the pianoforte with the eagerness and velocity of an eagle. 
The piece chosen for his débat at the Philharmonic was the well-known 
Concert Stiick of Weber; which had been played before in the course 
of this season by Moscuetes. Liszv made a new affair of it ; and his per- 
formance had in many respects the vigour and originality of an extempo- 
raneous effort. He seemed as if gradually excited as he went on to more 


The conjurer in the Strand relied for his | 


ambitious attempts at display. Unlike the quietly-demeaned THALBERG, | 


Liszr is (or seems to be) ardent and enthusiastic, hurried along by im- 
pulse, and absorbed in his subject. Whether the performance of this 
piece was a more accurate representation of its author’s design than that 
of MoscneLrs, may be questioned: if we may appeal to our remem- 
brance of it as played by WEBER, we should say it is not. The conclu- 
sion was not merely rapid, but “ rapidissimo”: the subject vanished in 
the whirl of the fingers, and could no more be traced than the flight of a 
bullet. Still, with all this playing to the vulgar, (and such we hold to 
be all exhibitions which merely set those who listen agape,) there was, 
occasionally, playing to the musician—touches which came not from 
the finger but the mind, and evidences that much “ more than met the 
ears” was in store. 
future occasion, and shall then be able to understand the height and 
depth of his acquirements. 

But we forgot that we have to speak not of Liszr alone. 
cert-scheme of Monday night was as follows. 


The con- 









acT I. 
Sinfonia, Pastorale.........+ Pe eT re ® 3EETHOVEN. 
Regit. et Air, Mademoiselle Nav, ‘‘O moment enchan- 
teur,”’ (La Muette de Portici) .. Subecepacnee AvuBER 
Concert-Stiick, Pianoforte, Mr. Liszr. - C. M. von WEBER. 


Mozart. 


Aria, Miss M. B. Hawes, ‘‘ L’Addio’’.... re ; 
.e.+e+. MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 


Overture, 4 Midsummer Night's Dream... 
ACT II. 


Wtnte: Nec G' us tccsreccos re Mozart. 
Aria, Mademoiselle Nav, ‘“‘ Vrendi per me’’...... covcee C. Du Benior. 
Fantasia, Violin, M. Morique, (Sur les Motifs de Norma) Mo ique. 
Duetto, Mademviselle Nau aud Miss M. b. Hawes, ‘‘ Ti 
veggo’’ (Il Rattu di Proserpina) ....+... ‘eccgens WHERE 
Overture, Oberon......cccccrccccee P aii 
Leader, Mr. Loper—Conductor, Mr. H. R. Bisnop. 


’ 





We shall hear his extempore playing on some | 


The Sinfonias are the master-works of their several authors, and the 
yearly approbation with which they are received renders their repeti- 
tion a matter of course. 

Mo xigve’s Fantasia, derived of a few subjects from Jorma, pos- 
sessed less interest, because less variety, than his Concertos: but the 
same cultivated taste, the same polished expression, were conspicuous. 

Mademoiselle Nav, a lady born at New York, but brought up in 
France, made her début as a singer. Her voice is a clear and exten- 
sive soprano, and her style purer than that of many French artists. 
But the singing of this evening was endured, not enjoyed. Such a 
succession of instrumental pieces, and such solo-playing as that of 
Liszt and Monique, threw every vocal effort into the “shade. 


THE ANCIENT CONCERTS. 

WE are inclined to notice the concert of this week because it approached 
in selection (though not in performance) the Ancient Concerts of years 
past. Nothing could be better than the general outline of the selection; 
which comprized, as it ought, the compositions of the old masters of 
ltaly, England, and Germany, intermixed with such as by the modern 
practice of the Directors are accounted “ ancient.” We have no quarrel 
with this admixture, if the prevalent colour of the selection be, what the 
title of the scheme sets forth, “a Concert of Ancient Music.” The 
scheme may be thus analyzed,—Jtaly, Luca Marenzio, CoRELLI; 
England, Dr. Tyr, Purcett, R. Cooke, STEVENS ; Germany, SEBASTIAN 
Bacu, Hanper, Hasse, Haypy, Mozart, Beernoven. Here are, 
manifestly, the materials for a concert of no ordinary interest: the vocal 
school of England is adequately represented, from the solemn and im- 
posing grandeur of Tyr (the musical preceptor of Epwarp the Sixth) 
to the grace and gayety of Srevens: and the compositions of these two 
eminent masters, we may add, were the most perfect performances of 
the evening. The progress of the vocal art in Germany, too, is ex- 
hibited in the scheme with equal truth, from the unequalled vocal 
harmonies of the elder Bacu to the gorgeous instrumentation of his modern 
successors. How manifestly, we may here remark, has the art of vocal 
part-writing suffered, as the power of the orchestra has been more fully 
called into play! The consummate skill with which Bac made every 
part a melody, is lost ; and the sacred choruses of Haypn and Mozart 
often resemble the style of the theatre in the brilliancy of their accom- 
paniments, rather than the becoming gravity of church-music. From 
the school of Italy the selection was but scanty. In truth, the works 
of the middle age—the time of CLArt, LEo, MARcELLo, Porpora, and 
their fellows—seldom find their way into these or any other concerts. 

The chief fault of the concert on Wednesday night was a want of 
proper arrangement. Thus followed the pieces in the first act— 





Coronation Anthem, ‘* My heart is inditing’’........ +++ FANDEL. 
Glee, ‘‘ Mark, where the silver Queen”’ oc vee. Ihe Cogn. 
Chorus, ‘‘ Hear what God"’,........... te eereeeeeceese SEB. BACH. 
Song, ‘‘ Komm Hoffnung” (Fideliv) ........... oeee+ee. BEETHOVEN. 
Anthem, ‘‘ O God, thou art my God” .........00000+++0ePURCELL 
TP ac stincaseseurtee retiree eee ceecessoeeess *ss CORELLI. 
Song, ‘* Dove sono” (Le Nozze di Figaro)....... . Mozart. 





Motet, ‘‘ How still and peaceful’ ......cccccccsceccccced Ee L¥Ee 

The violent contrasts here exhibited damage the effect of the entire 
selection. In every scheme (we must repeat for the hundredth time) 
some attention should be paid to classification. At our tables we don’t 
introduce syllabubs after fish, or fill up the intervals between our mutton 
and our game by an interlude of jellies: the solids come first, when 
the appetite is keen—the delicacies afterwards, when it requires stimu- 
lating. The root of the evil will be found in the present mode of con- 
ducting these coneerts. Formerly, a certain number of singers, each 
having his and her allotted place, were engaged for the season; there 
were enough, and not too many: the schemes were made out, and to 
the Conductor was allotted the duty of apportioning their duty to the 
singers. Now, a new vocal party appears in the orchestra every night: 
Miss A. or Madame B. appears as a sort of “ star,” and she must sing 
two songs—when, where, and what she pleases. Every thing like 
arrangement is abandoned; and the result is the jumble that appears 
above. It is manifest that such a scheme cannot be the work of 
any individual mind; and, in fact, the Conductor has nothing to do 
but to direct the time of the different pieces, which group themselves 
by mere chance: and while this absence of plan, of control, and of 
responsibility, exists, the Ancient Concerts cannot regain their former 
character or their former reputation. 

Lord Hows, as we intimated, had appointed Mr. Tur e as his Con- 
ductor; and to hands more thoroughly competent to arrange and 
direct a concert of ancient music that duty could not have been confided. 
The first advantage was, that we heard the organ; which a conductor 
who has not a complete command of the pedals can seldom employ in 
this orchestra with any effect. In this, as in many other respects, the 
Vocal Concerts were superior to the Ancient: if TurLe conducted, 
Goss took the organ, or the reverse. The best of HANpEL’s Corona- 
tion Anthems was admirably performed throughout: of the other 
choral pieces we have already stated which was the most perfect. But 
the chorus here is feeble and ill-balanced: the basses are nearly in- 
audible: it is almost a chorus of trebles. The worst performance was 
the fine Madrigal of Luca Marenzio, “ Queen of the world”; of which 
not a single bar was sung in tune. The madrigal-singing at the An- 
cient Concerts is as bad as at the Vocal Concerts it was good; and it 
should never, with the present singers, be attempted. 

Madame SrockHAusEN sang “ With verdure clad,” with faultless 
excellence; and Miss Masson, Hassr’s air, “ Ad te clamamus,” with 
the finish and feeling of a true artist. Miss Clara NoveLLo was not 
so successful in her attempt to give expression to the celebrated song 
from Fidelio. Madamoiselle Nav acquitted herself very ably in “Dove 
sono.” We have not yet heard this lady to advantage, either at the 
Philharmonic or the Ancient Concert, although for very different 
reasons; but we are inclined to augur favourably of her talents, under 
circumstances more propitious to their proper development. 

The concert was well attended. The Queen Dowager, Prince AL- 
BERT, the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, and the Duke of WELLINGTON were 
in the royal box. 
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A Personal Narrative of a Visit to Ghuzni, Kabul, and Afghanistan, and of a Resi- 
dence at the Court of Dost Mohamed; with Notices of Runjeet Sing, Khiva, and 
the Russian Expedition. By G. T. Vigne, Esq., F.G.S. With Illustrations, from 
Drawings made by the Author on the spot ce ceceeee ee Whittaker and Co. 

Three Years’ Residence in Canada (1837-1839.) With Notes of a Winter Voyage to 
New York, and Journey thence to the British Possessions. To which is added, a 
Review of the Social, Commercial, and Political Conditiou of the Canadian People. 
By J. R. Preston, late of the Government Service at Toronto. In 2 vols.. Bentley. 

Fiction, 

The Prophet of the Caucasus; an Historienl Romance of Krim Tartary. By Edmund 
Spencer, Esq., Author of ‘* Travels in Circassia, Krim Tartary, the Western Cau- 
easus,”’ &e. Ind vols. . . Whittaker and Co. 











MR. VIGNE’S KABUL. 

Mr. Vicner appears to have spent some years in travelling through 
that mountainous part of Asia to the North of India which forms 
Tibet, Kabul, Kashmir,* and the higher division of the Punjab. In 
1835-6 he visited the country which has lately formed the seats of 
war; resided for some time at the court of our late enemy Dost 
Mounamen ; had interviews with our present ally Suan Suvusau, and 
our departed friend Runsir Siva; and, taking advantage of the 
temporary interest respecting these persons and the Kabul war, he 
has published such part of his observations as relates to them, re- 
serving his other travels for some future opportunity. 

The haste with which he has probably brought out his volume, 
has not contributed to its value ; some parts of it being crude, and 
some consisting of hearsay or second-hand information, not dic- 
tated by the original purpose of Mr. Vienr, but pressed into his 
service for temporary use. ‘These defects are the more to be re- 
gretted, as when he confines his observations to his own expericnce, 
and gives himself fair play, he is a very agreeable traveller; lively 
and graphic in his sketches of scenery and character, though not 
very searching or deeply informed, and hence somewhat superficial. 
Taken, however, as it is, the Personal Narrative is a useful publi- 
cation, as giving a good many characteristic particulars of three 
Oriental potentates, whose fortunes have been mixed up with our 
politics, and as furnishing some particulars of Kabul, from which 
the nature of our acquisition and the pecuniary results of the war 
may be inferred. 

The route of Mr. Vianx was from Lodiana, a Company’s station 
near the confines of the Punjab, and thence to Ghuzni and Kabul, 
returning by Peshawur and Attock; which may be likened to a 
person going from Grosvenor Square to the Bank by Oxford Street, 
and returning by the Strand. The greater part of his outward 
journey was made in the company of a caravan of the Lohanis, who 
boast of being the true men of business of the East, and whose 
commercial travels extend from Calcutta to St. Macaire on the 
frontiers of Russia. He returned under the patronage of Dost 
Monamep; for though apparently discharging no public function, 
and travelling solely for pleasure, the character of an Englishman 
had a species of talisman in those remote regions, even before the 
late campaign in Kabul and the capture of Ghuzni; and Mouamerp 
also was very anxious to acquire our friendship. 

The character of Kabul from the Indus till the capital is ap- 
proached, so far as Mr. Vianx had the means of observing it, is the 
reverse of promising, either as regards soil, climate, productions, 
people, or wealth. ‘The land is a succession of sandy plains or 
mountain-ridges, dreadfully hot in summer, very cold in winter, 
only partially cultivated, and then by means of artificial irrigation. 
As may be supposed, the population is scanty and scattered; and 
consists of various tribes—practically independent, and all thieves 
till the Siri Koh mountain is crossed; the caravans having, as in 
Arabia, to fight their way or pay toll. The environs of the city of 
Kabul itself are better, art long continued having triumphed over 
the sterility of nature. 

ENVIRONS OF KABUL AND AFGHAN CULTIVATION. 

The immediate environs of Kabul have pretensions to as much beauty as 
most places that owe their improvement entirely to the hand of man. lam 
sure that there are not ten trees in the country that have not been planted ; 
and I do not remember to lave seen one that could be called a large tree of its 
species. The hills around are bare and rocky ; the plain, by nature, is almost 
equally barren. A few wild flowers, such as tulips, are to be found; but time 
and human industry have been combining to create a soil from the detritus of 
the mountains, and to produce a fertility rarely exceeded. I have nowhere 
seen such an abundance of fruit. Of grapes there are four or five different 
kinds; but I think that the husseini, a long grape which is sent to India in 
cotton in flat circular boxes, is the only one that will bear competition with 
those of the South of Europe. The red melon is not better than our own; the 
white is sweet and delicious, but inferior, as I was told, to those of Bokhara, 
and I thought to some I had eaten in Little Tibet. ‘The common apple much 
resembles the English red-streak; but they have a winter fruit which is far 
superior to it. The pear of Samarkand is excellent, very crisp and juicy, but 
still capable of great improvement. The European mulberry is called here the 
Shah tut, or king-mulberry, on account of its superiority to the insipid red and 
white fruit, so common all over the East. The peaches, apricots, plums, and 
cherries, are inferior to those of England. The pomegranates of Kandahar are 
the finest in the world, and their flavour is most delicious and refreshing. 
Currants, gooscherries, strawberries, oranges, and nectarines, are not known in 
the gardens of Kabul. Walnuts are plentiful. ‘The ruwash, or wild rhubarb- 
root, I found to be too acid to be eaten without sugar: it makes a good pre- 
serve, and, when well selected, forms an excellent ingredient in a curry. With 
a profusion of fruit on my breakfast-table every morning, I arrived at two very 
serious conclusions: one was, that I was sooner tired of any kind than of 
cherries; and the other was, that a fine mazagon mango was a finer fruit than 
a good peach, 

From such a country, whose most productive spot can only be 
cultivated at great expense of time and labour, and from a people 

* Mr. Vicne’s orthography. He explains in his preface, that he has gene- 
rally followed the latest and most approved method of spelling the Asiatic 
names and words, by the substitution of Italian for English double vowels. 
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so poor and so independent, but little revenue can be raised. Dogr 
Monanep, whose adventurous life and strange variety of fortune 
had made him intimately acquainted with his country and his 
countrymen—whose abilities far exceeded those of any other Af. 
ghan, and who put in practice a more vigorous yet a less oppressive 
system of exaction than his predecessor—could raise but little, mea. 
sured by our notions of revenue. There is some discrepancy jn 
Mr. Viane’s statements, unless we suppose the last to apply to 
taxes on commodities, or what we should call Customs and Excise 
However, both together will not go far towards subsidizing ap 
Indian army ; and to draw an increased amount from such a people 
seems an impossibility. 

‘ JUSTICE AND REVENUE OF DOST MAHOMED. 

In the time of Shah Shuja, a man could hardly go ten or fifteen miles from 
the city without imminent risk of being robbed, and perhaps murdered. Dost 
Mohamed Khan had made the roads safe for a much greater distance, He 
seized and executed several of the most powerful leaders of the refractory tribes 
who inhabit the mountains of Nejrou, Taghou, and the Kohistan of Kabul: 
he had a good understanding with Saadut Khan, the chief of the powerful 
Mohmund Afghans; and on the other hand, his name was beginning to be 
respected amongst the wild tribes who inhabit the mountainous frontiers beyond 
Ghuzni. His revenue, since the loss of Kashmir, Peshawur, and the ‘pro- 
vinces to the west of the Indus, (Attok or Sinde,) did not exceed twenty-three 
laks; which, in Kabul rupecs, averaging about two-thirds of the value of those 
of Hindustan, is equivalent to about 160,0002. sterling. The poorness of his 
treasury kept his invention for ever on the stretch; and I heard that many an 
act of injustice had been committed for the sake of procuring money. Property 
was sometimes seized, and lists were made out of those who were able to spare 
a little, but who generally preferred paying to going to prison. His excuse for 
all this was, that without it government could not be carricd on; and yet it 
any one else had held the reins in Kabul, matters would have been ten times 
worse. ‘The chief himself, having run his career through adventure of every 
complexion, was well acquainted with the character of his countrymen, and 
was naturatly suspicious of all around him: being alike unassisted and un- 
impeded by laws, his motives for surveillance were doubly imperative, and the 
vigorous measures which he felt himself obliged to adopt were no doubt often 
and unjustly tinged with the imputation of tyranny. He took care to keep up 
at least the semblance of justice towards the lower classes of his subjects; and 
I have before remarked, that it was a common saying amongst them, “ Is 
Dost Mohamed dead, that there is no justice?” A soldier demanded his dis- 
charge when the treasury was empty, because he could not get his pay. The 
Ameer said that it should never be told that Dost Mohamed Khan has refused 
a man payment of his just demand; and gave him his pay, but discharged him 
from his service. ss . . = 

The revenue of Dost Mohamed was certainly on the inerease; he had over- 
turned the old system of collecting, and generally took one-third of the produce 
of all lands under cultivation. Yet on a sudden emergency I have known him 
exact five or ten rupees from every shop in the bazaar. But the whole of his 
fiscal revenue did not amount to more than three laks, or about 20,000. ster- 
ling. Nothing came into the city without payment of a few pice, or halfpence; 
every sheep paid one, and ene sheep in every forty was the property of the 
Ameer ; an officer acting as a broker again taxed them in the market; another 
duty was paid for the mark which showed that the broker’s tax had been paid. 
The posteen, a leathern jackct maker, or currier, paid half a shahi—about three 
farthings—in the rupee, according to the value of the posteen; so that the 
purchaser of the sheep in the market had to pay two or three rupees for it. 

Whether the flattering manner of his reception may have had its 
influence, we cannot tell, but Mr. Vian speaks highly of Dost 
Monamep; observing truly, that in judging of him allowance must 
be made for the character of his countrymen and the circumstances 
of his life. Treachery and intrigue are so universally practised in 
Fastern courts, that their exercise, however censurable according 
to European notions, attaches no stigma to the person who uses 
them successfully ; indeed he would be thought a tool if he did not. 
The same may be said of arbitrary acts or deeds of violence: if 
there appear a necessity for them, they are not only pardoned but 
applauded by those who may become the subjects of similar se- 
verity. Nor can it be denicd that the rigid forms and the respect 
for individual rights, which are the basis of English jurisprudence, 
would be powerless applied to the natives of Kabul by one of them- 
selves. In other respects, Dost Monamep appears to be above 
his age and his country. When he reached supreme power, he 
could not read; but, though forty-five years old, he at once applied 
himself to remove this defect. He was also addicted to the bottle, 
but reformed. He maintained evenhanded justice in his dominions; 
and was also, though an Asiatic, indifferent to pomp and parade. 
He is also a natural critic on art,—being probably the only man 
in that part of the world who could comprehend a drawing at all, 
without an explanation: and, like his opponent Runart, he is fond 
of a joke. 





PERSON AND TRAITS OF DOST MOHAMED. 

The Ex-Ameer Dost Mohamed stands about five feet ten in height, ofa 
spare and sinewy figure. The upper part of his face is handsome; the fore- 
head high, but not prominent; the nose aquiline; eyebrows high and arched ; 
the eyes large, and very expressive. ‘Ihe worst part of his face is the mouth, 
which is large and coarse. His appearance altogether is very dislingue. He 
dresses in better taste than any man in the Durbar, and his address and man- 
ners are far superior to those of any other Durani. He usually sat in a small 
room in the Bala Hissar, which commanded a view of the city, the parade- 
ground, and the peaks of the Hindu Kosh. The room, as with others in Kabul, 
is ornamented with rosettes and other figures stamped upon a composition-paste 
of tale, which has somewhat the elegant appearance of chased silver, and alto- 
gether produces a very pleasing effect. 

On the first evening of my introduction, the Durbar was fully attended. 
There might be about fifty-five persons present: amongst them were Duranis 
and Kuzzelbashes. I was scated next to the Nawab Jubar Khan, with my 
Anglo- Persian dictionary by my side, when the Ameer entered. Every one 
stood up to receive him. He immediately turned to me, and the Nawab told 
me to give him my hand: which he took, repeating his Khosh amdeh aid = 
sincerity. 
presented him with a case of smali pistols, with screw-barrels. He examined 
them, snapped one of them out of the window, and asked how far they woul? 
carry. I replied, that they would carry much further than any one present 
would believe. The next day Mohamed Akber Khan, his second son, who had 
been trying them, remarked that they were very good, and that he was much 
pleased with them. We then sat down on the carpet; and he commenced 8 
conversation, asking numerous questions about the different countries I had 
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articularly about the Nya-Duniah—* New World,” or America—which 
be heard I had visited,—as to its riches, the number of inhabitants, the animals, 
and many particulars ; and said that he thought a traveller’s life must be good 
fan. We then had a dissertation upon the comparative merits of Turkoman 
and Arab horses. He questioned me much about our own English breed, dis- 
playing throughout very just ideas upon every subject that he treated. =e 

J observed at once the difference between the courts of Runjit Sing and Dost 
Mohamed, and the mummeries that were acted before Shah Shuja in his retreat 
at Lodiana. I thought of the shawl tents of Runjit, and the jewelled magnifi- 
cence of the Sikhs who surrounded the person of their chief—not one of them, 
not even an European officer, was allowed to sit on the ground without per- 
mission; and I compared his Durbar with the one before me. The chief ap- 

ared himself sitting ona carpet in one corner of the room, and every one else 
sat where and how he liked ; simply, upon entering, making his bow, accom- 
panied with the salaam Alaikoum, or “ Peace be with you!” and then re- 
tiring to place himself wherever he could find an opening amongst the visiters 
who lined the wall of the room. The only sign of a king being present, was 
that exhibited by a master of the ceremonies, who made more noise than any 
one else in endeavouring to preserve order and silence. I also thought again 
of Shah Shuja at Lodiana; the royal recess in which he sat enthroned to re- 
ceive visiters; the ranks of barefooted attendants who stood around, with 
their hands resting on their girdles, in the most approved Oriental fashion ; 
Baron Hugel and myself, with Captain W ade, the political agent to whom he 
must necessarily be obliged for every application to Government on his behalf, 
denied even the privilege of sitting on a chair in his presence. I believe that 
I myself am one of the very few who had then ever received such an honour ; 
and it was granted me at my own request, when I went to take his portrait. 

Mr. Viene appears to be a medical man; at all events he phy- 
sicked the people, without apparent compunction. He also wielded 
the pencil ; and thus describes the ex-monarch, in the proverbially 
unpleasant characters of a sitter for a portrait and a patron of a 
stud-painter. 


seen, P 


DOST MOHAMED AS A CRITIC. 

At Prince Mohamed Akber Khan’s own request I made a picture of himself 
on horseback, in complete armour. In this I was happy enough to please 
him; only he wanted a long slip of paper stuck on the top of the aye in 
order that he might sce the tull length of an enormous spear which he held in 
hishand. “ Of what use would that be ?” said the Ameer; “ any one can see 
what it is you have in your hand.” Dost Mohamed Khan is him-elf a good 
critic on animal-painting. He is one of the very few Orientals who can com- 
prehend, without a question, the meaning of a shadow, or why one side of the 
tace should be dark and the other light ; and why, in some positions, more of 
one eye should be scen than the other. When an Oriental is presented with a 
picture, he usually turns it upside down, unless its subject be very obvious 
indeed. Idrew some of the Ameer’s favourite horses. He seldom flattered, 
often found fault, but always in good taste. He liked evidently to see a horse 
portrayed with all its faults, where they existed; not desiring that either the 
crest should be raised or the quarters enlarged according to the fancy of the 
painter, as is always the case in the East. Ke * ba 

The last portrait I attempted was that of the Ameer Dost Mohamed Khan 
himself: no one could possibly sit quieter. I was not at first quite satisfied 
with my own performance ; and my alarms about a failure were not dissipated 
by the remarks of the flatterers in the Durbar, who usually said it was not like, 
and never could be. The Ameer’s Mullah, my black-whiskered disputant, was 
my aversion; which I was at no pains to conceal, at least as far as grimace 
went ; although the Ameer, observing my distress, assured me one day that he 
was a very good man. Leing a holy person, he claimed the privilege of thumb- 
ing my drawings, and running his fingers over the pencil-marks ; which I never 
allowed any one else todo. The Ameer himself came and sat by me whilst I 
was taking his picture ; and nothing could be more gentlemanlike than his 
remarks, which were so much in contrast with those made by others. At my 
request, he pointed out the parts which he thought like and unlike, adding, that 
he might be wrong, as he did not sufficiently know his own features. One day 
a stout little rosy-checked boy toddled up to his father in full durbar ; he had 
evidently been sent in by his mother. to be admired and drawn, and the Ameer 
asked me to take his picture. LI replied, which was the truth, that I had not 
then tine. He cither did not hear, or misunderstood me; exclaiming, with a 
loud laugh, in which his Oriental ideas of etiquette could not restrain him 
from indulging, “ The Sahib says he is not handsome enough;” and was 
clearly chuckling at the idea of how angry the child’s mother would be when 
he told her what I had just said. 

Dost Mouamep is now an outcast and a wanderer: but he has 
been in as bad a plight as the present, and Orientals who are tho- 
roughly acquainted with him conceive that he has not given up all 
hopes of Kabul. Unless tightly restrained by the Viceroy over 
him, his subjects will, however, have a bad exchange in Suan 
Suusa. In addition to the freaks of bloody tyranny, reported as 
having been perpetrated by him during the advance of the army, 
the mar: seems to be trivial-minded, or at all events ve ry different 
to the masculine spirit of Dost Monamep. ‘This is Mr. Viane’s 
account of 

SHAM SHUJA AND HIS BROTHER. 

_ Baron Hugel, with whom I had travelled from Kashmir, and myself, were 
introduced by Captain Wade to Shah Shuja and Shah Ziman, the pensioned 
ex-kings of the e¢ L was going to visit. We found Shah Shuja sitting on 
a chair in a recess, or 
tows of attendants, that diverged from it as from a centre. He appeared to be 
aman aged about fifty, of the middle size, good-natured, and port-wine com- 
plexioned; looking more like a gentleman who had lost an estate, than a mo- 
natch who had lost his kingdom. le wore a dark-coloured robe, a white turban, 
and white cotton gloves. Baren Hugel had been received with great distinc- 
tion by Runjit Sing; I had come in for a share of it. Every application which 
the Shah made to the Government went through Captain Wade; and yet he 
allowed neither of us a chair, but kept us standing the whole time. His brother, 
Shah Ziman, resided in a different part of the building: we went to see him 
also. We stood ; he sat on the ground, pale, thin, dejected, and counting his 
beads, He asked much about Kashmir, and said that the shawls were not now 
80 fine as they used to be. “ I remember,” he said, “ when the finer fabric 
a be drawn through a ring.” He was praising the beauty of Kashmir. 

es,” remarked the poor blind Monarch, * Kashmir is certainly beautiful, 
and the air and water are good; but,” he continued, with a melancholy shake 
of the bead, and a sigh as deep as I ever heard, “ Kabul, Kabul! what is 
Kashinir to Kabul! and I shall never see it again!” We were surprised to 
Lear from Captain Wade, that in spite of their common misfortunes and fate, 
the two brothers were not on the best terms wit each other. The next morn- 
mgs Shah Shuja sent us several trays, containing the best display of native 
cookery that I had seen in the East: it had probably been superintended in 
management by the ladies of the haram. 


There area good many curious particulars in the volume relating 
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many sketches of the persons and incidents the author encountered 
in his travels; but we preferred matter of a more immediate interest. 
Mr. Vicne has also collected a variety of particulars relative to 
Khiva; anticipating the failure of the Russian expedition, but 
speculating upon what should be the conduct of both powers if it 
succeeded. ‘The event, however, having decided against Russia, 
we need not enter into the subject, especially as any future hopes 
of success seem slender. The severity of the winter is such as to 
destroy the Russians; the heat of the summer scorches away 
natives; and in the brief spring the melting of the snows turns the 
hollows into torrents. The people, besides, are few in number, of 
nomadic habits, and thieving propensities. A move and a march 
of any distance are not an inconvenience to them, but a matter of 
common occurrence. No invader of their table-land could ever 
hope to make the war maintain itself: on the contrary, from the 
skill of the natives in desultory warfare and predatory excursions, 
there is every probability he would have to maintain them as well 
as the war. 





MR. PRESTON’S CANADA. 

Tuis traveller went to Canada in the latter end of 1836, and re- 
sided there from 1837 to 1839: he describes himself as of the 
“Government service at Toronto ;” but in what capacity he does not 
say, nor does he tell the circumstances which took him to Canada 
or induced him to leave it; though we opine he belonged to 
the Commissariat. However, he has written a book of what 
he saw and what he thought; the disquisitions occupying a 
much larger space than the observations, unfortunately; for Mr. 
Preston is better qualified to describe individual objects that pre- 
sent themselves to his sight, or facts of which he has positive know- 
ledge, than to analyze that multifarious thing “ the social, com- 
mercial, and political condition” of a people. 

The narrative of Mr. Preston commences with the terrific gale 
of November 1836, which took the New York liner in which he had 
embarked in the Channel, and nearly wrecked her: escaping this 
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danger and the Channel, after three weeks’ struggling, the vessel was 
delayed by baffling calms, adverse winds, and other mishaps, till the 
steerage- people very nearly reached starvation, and the cabin-passen- 
gers had to eke out short commons from a cargo of corn which was 
luckily on board. Reaching New York at last, our author travelled 
thence to Montreal, by coach and sleigh, as roads, ice, and snow per- 
mitted, in the depth of winter; and he strongly advises none else to 
do the like if they can possibly help themselves. In Lower Canada 
he seems to have remained till the breaking out of the first rebellion : 
at all events he was there at its commencement ; and he gives an ac- 
count of it, but too disquisitional and too stale to have much in- 
terest, unless when he speaks as an eye-witness to particular inci- 
dents. From Montreal he journeyed to°Toronto, passing King- 
ston on his route; and the descriptions of these cities and their 
environs, with a sketch of Montreal and Quebec, and a few inci- 
dental notices of the country and its people, form the whole of Mr. 
Preston’s pictures from the life. 

His disquisitions, or what may pass as such, comprehend a va- 
ricty of subjects. He favours the reader with his opinion on the 
pretty well exhausted subject as to the causes of the insurrection 
in Canada ; which happens to coincide with Lord Duruam’s Report, 
and may possibly have been taken from it. He points out the errors 





of the preceding systems of government from the time of the 
conquest by Worrr, as many others have done. He describes the 
conduct or alleged conduct of the Americans on the border; gives 
an account of a secret society which was formed by them, including 
secrets and all; he indulges in many vague and some justifiable 
censures on both the American government and people, and 
plunges into the vast and to him unfathomable seas of Democracy, 
the policy and diplomacy of the United States and Russia, and the 
true policy of this country. Ile also reads Governor Heap a 
lecture for the imprudence he displayed in allowing the rebellion to 
break out; and maintains, which others have said too, that had 
Mackenzie been as courageous and decisive in his military leaders 
ship as he had shown himself skilful as a demagogue, Upper 
Canada, and perhaps, as a consequence, the whole of our North 
American possessions, would have been lost. Besides these topics, 
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he enters into the local politics of Upper Canada, and the commer- 
cial and monetary affairs of both countries. In the course of so 
wide a field of discussion, he occasionally makes a shrewd remark, 
and frequently brings forward some curious facts; but whatever 
value they possess is the value of parts, not of wholes. The sub- 
jects are above Mr. Preston, who is only what is called a ‘'prac- 
tical man,” not acquainted with the principles of matters which 
form his daily business, and quite at a loss as soon as he leaves 
them—so that the natural results of every-day laws in political 
economy seem to him wonderful or monstrous, because they appear 
in an unaccustomed shape. He however gives some useful in- 
formation as to the coins, currency, and modes of barter in Upper 
Canada. 

A similar defect—the defect of narrowness—is visible in some 
of his descriptions of reality; which are frequently rather flat and 
literal, especially when he deals with the dramatic points of dia- 
logue, or jocose characteristics. In more level subjects he is, 
however, sufficient to form a pleasing companion. Here are a few 
examples, 


AMERICAN HONESTY. 

Generally speaking, I think that there exists in the States less desire to 
pilfer than in most other countries; partly, no doubt, because there is less 
general want on the part of the community, and consequently less temptation 
to be dishonest, and partly because there prevails amongst them a greater de~ 
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gree of pride and self-respect. A striking illustration of this remark came 
within my own experience. I had dropped, unconsciously, in a vehicle, in the 
process of alighting from it, my pocket-book containing a considerable sum of 
money. Whilst the passengers were seated at dinner, the driver appeared with 
the pocket-book in his hand, and inquired if any one of us owned it. My 
right to it was soon established; and the finder, of course, rewarded for his 
conduct, though I had great difficulty in inducing him to accept any thing. 
Had he chosen, as he might readily have done without the fear of detection, to 
appropriate the money to his own use, my embarrassment would have been 

eat in the extreme; for, until I could have obtained a remittance from my 
Friends, I should have been left wholly without the means to prosecute my 
journey. 

QUEBEC AND MONTREAL, 

The signs of progression and of stationary habits are nowhere more strik- 
ingly conspicuous than at Quebec and Montreal; and nowhere, perhaps, are 
domestic contrasts of almost every kind exhibited in more varied shapes. 

Side by side are seen the modern commercial store and the ancient secluded 
convent. Here appears the harbour enlivened by an array of British shipping: 
there, the lingering remnants of primitive inactive life. Jostling each other 
on the narrow causeway, or grouped in the wider square or market-place, are 
the red-coated soldier of England and the cowled priest of France; the anti- 

uated habitant of the country in his homespun suit of gray, and the spruce 
denizen of the town attired in the latest European fashion ; the swarthy abori- 
gine of the soil enveloped in his blanket, with his squaw carrying her papoose 
at her back, (the little creature not always exhibiting in lineament a purity of 
race,) and the British artisan or labourer in his peculiar garb; while, to crown 
the whole, the alternate sound of two conflicting languages breaking on your 
ear at every step you take, leaves you momentarily undecided as to whether you 
be not in some provincial town of France or England; the first impression, 
moreover, being strengthened by the general appearance of the streets and 
houses, and the last by the British designation of many of the thoroughfares, 
and the preponderance of British names along their line of frontage. 

TORONTO, 

Toronto, though exhibiting little to bear out its pretensions either as a city 
or a capital, and still less to justify the metropolitan airs which the lite of its 
denizens assume, is a place bearing (unlike Kingston) the appearance of hav- 
ing been much improved within these last few years; but it as yet possesses 
only one good street, which runs east and west, and this is in some parts 
advantageously set off with an array of well-filled shops and stores. 

At the western extremity of such street, on opposite sides of the road, stand 
a sort of overgrown party-coloured cottage, dignified by the name of “ Govern- 
ment House,” and a neat assemblage ot red brick buildings, comprising the 
schoolhouse and private dwellings appertaining to “ Upper Canada College,” 
of whose history I shall hereafter speak. Between the Government House 
and the bay an unseemly mass of brickwork, encasing the legislative chambers 
and various of the public offices, rears its head; while a mile beyond this 
again, is an ill-constructed stockade sort of fort, with an incommodious barrack 
within its circuit. 

Eastward, 'Toronto’s chief edifices are, a church, a bank, a town-hall, (hav- 
ing behind it a market-place,) and lastly, a sessions-house and gaol, besides a 
second prison-house in progress of construction, to signify the moral improve- 
ment of the people 

This end of the town is much eschewed as vulgar, by the high order of 
patricians ; whose abodes, consisting in many cases of good-sized, substantial, 
though isolated houses, are for the most part situated in the three opposite 
directions. Of these, the Yonge Street Road, running north, is decidedly the 
most eligible locality ; and a few miles out it exhibits some very pretty scenery. 

Nevertheless, the city of Toronto will not bear mentioning in the same 
breath with either of the American towns Rochester or Buffalo, (both, I be- 
lieve, of later origin,) though I am aware that in making this assertion I 
incur the risk of being thought tasteless, not to say a rebel in disguise, by the 
majority of those amongst whom I have been so lately dwelling; since they 
would consider as derogating from their city’s dignity the mere institution of 
any comparison. 

Speaking generally, however, of contrasts between Canadian and American 
objects indicative of relative progressive improvement, I lament to add my 
humble testimony to that of many other visiters to both countries, that the 
comparison is immeasurably in favour of the States; and the fact is rendered 
strikingly apparent to the unbiassed observer, not simply by his passing 
rs the States on his way to Canada, but by his residing in the latter 
country for a lengthened period, then traversing the neighbouring States, and 
afterwards returning to the British territory. 

Several of the incidental touches in the description of the Cana- 
dian war call to mind some characteristics of the little republics of 
Greece, or of Italy in the middle ages ; the analogous circumstances 
of a small population in a certain stage of advancement inducing 
analogous effects. There is the same intense feeling of partisanship 
or patriotism almost amounting to individual passion, the same 
personal emulation, and the same unity which causes a vibration 
throughout the whole body if a single part be touched. 

Judging from the incidental remarks of Mr. Preston, the society 
of Lower Canada is superior to that of the Upper Province; more 
steady, more settled, more respectable, and in fact more natural. 
However irritated in feeling and violent in conduct the different 
parties may have been, there are no indications of the bully or the 
blackguard. In Upper Canada, there appears in many places much 
more coarseness, arising from the vicinity of the States and the 
number of Americans settled in Upper Canada, as well as from 
the character of many of the later emigrants. There is alsoa 
sort of social fungus, which affects to imitate the old aristocracy of 
Europe, without aristocratical means. Its members look down 
upon commerce and agriculture as beneath them, all aspiring to 
professional pursuits or public employment. This is the class 
which Mr. Preston conceives Lord Duruam designated by the 
phrase of the Family Compact: and however high may be the credit 
of individuals, the body seems scarcely entitled to the character of 
respectability because they occupy a false position with means dis- 
proportioned to their purposes, since, whatever may be the number 
of colonial places, the placehunters are still more numerous. The 
position of Mr. Preston may perhaps have induced him to 
examine this class with the eye of a rival, but his statements 
amount to this. They consider all public employment as their 
patrimony, and fill up vacant offices from among themselves with- 
out regard to fitness, or even appearance of qualification in 
regard to age and other obvious points. They oppose with 
all their power, and would doubtless resent as an injury if they 
could, all appointments of new, that is British talent. Hence 











offices are frequently filled by very incompetent persons; and bee 
sides this injury to the public, the clique acts injuriously upon 
opinion by producing attempts at gentility ill-suited to the income 
of the persons or the character of the country. 

Whatever be the cause, it appears that Upper Canada is ing 
state of insolvency,—if it is insolvency to have a debt which cannot 
be discharged, and an expenditure considerably exceeding the in. 
come. 

“ According to printed statements of the Legislature of Upper Canada, the 
public debt of that Province, consisting of outstanding debentures, amounts to 
upwards of a million sterling, requiring an annual provision for interest of 
about 60,000/.; while the annual permanent expenditure of the civil govern. 
ment, amounting at a moderate estimate to about as much more, the yearl 
charge upon the Province, may be set down in round numbers at 120,000, 
To meet such a charge, the utmost amount of revenue available does not ap- 
parently much exceed 70,0002; so that a deficit of nearly 50,000/. remains to 
be supplied from extraordinary resources.” 

This debt has been contracted for public works, part of which 
have been executed with money granted by the Imperial Parlia. 
ment in addition to that borrowed by the Province. None of these 
undertakings pay any interest ; some do not pay their expenses; 
one is nearly useless, another quite so: they were of course ab- 
surdly, perhaps corruptly planned. 

STATE OF THE WELLAND CANAL. 

The Welland Canal, overcoming, as it is known, with a length of twenty. 
eight-miles and three hundred and forty feet of lockage, the difference of ele- 
vation between Lakes Erie and Ontario, though in active operation for 
several years, has been so injudiciously constructed as to involve annual ex- 
penditure, in repairs alone, surpassing the whole amount derived from it in 
tolls, notwithstanding that these have been steadily increasing. The locks 
being built of timber in lieu of stone, sufficiently accounts for the necessity of 
the heavy outlay mentioned ; but the facility of getting timber does not pal- 

) : y of getting i 
liate the oversight which led to such a mode of structure. 

The original dimensions of this canal were adapted only to the passage of 
ordinary canal-boats ; but they were afterwards enlarged so as to admit of that 
of the lake schooners not exceeding an individual burden of two hundred 
tons. It was commenced by a private company, who expended on it 117,0002; 
but the bulk of the outlay on the work, as it now stands, has been defrayed 
from other sources, viz. 275,000/. from the public debt of the Province, 
73,0002. from the British Government, and 25,0007. from Lower Canada; 
making, with the item first mentioned, a sum total of 490,000/. currency, 

The adaptation of the canal to future exigencies could probably alone be 
effected at the cost of as much more; since the locks, now fast falling to decay, 
would require to be rebuilt of stone, and the channel sufficiently enlarged for 
the passage of steam-boats of a large size. 

But if these improvements were made, it is ro exaggeration to predict, that 
the increased profits arising from the superior navigation afforded would amply 
repay, at no distant period, (contingent always upon immigration,) the whole 
expense of the undertaking from first to last, and yield besides a large surplus 
revenue. 

This would appear to have been a Canadian absurdity: it has 
its home match upon a larger scale, the Foreign Office first 
of all causing a necessity, and the Colonial Office undertaking to 
supply it in this fashion. 

THE RIDEAU CANAL. ; 

The unwise cession by Great Britain to the United States of an island in 
the St. Lawrence termed “ Barnhardt’s Island,” having brought such portion 
of the navigable channel of that river within the limits of the Republic, led in 
a great measure to the construction by the British Government, at the cost of 
more than a million sterling, of the great military work known as the Rideau 
Canal, which serves to connect the waters of Lake Ontario with those of the 
river Ottawa. 

The utility of this canal, though complete to an extent, is rendered on the 
whole imperfect, by the want of proper adjunct links between Bytown, where 
the canal strikes the Ottawa, and that river’s mouth. The canal itself is navi- 
gable for a small class of steam-boats; but on parts of the line of the Ottawa 
forming its continuation such is not the case; the channel termed the Gren- 
ville Canal, and also that at the Rapids at St. Ann’s, (one lock of which is 
owned by a private company,) admitting of the passage only of small canal- 
boats of the usual kind. 

According to Mr. Preston, the society of Upper Canada is 
in an undeveloped or rather in a chaotic state, and must receive 
some strong impress by immigration from the United States or 
Great Britain before it will possess any national character. As 
regards political feelings, he conceives that the British party is only 
united on the subject of British connexion, and would differ on many 
subordinate points. He also holds, in opposition to Governor Heap, 
that there is a strong Republican party in the country, who wish 
to change the form of government, and who must from necessity 
coalesce with the Americans if they should ever effect their object. 

Our author occupies a good deal of space with his suggestions 
to remedy the present evil state of things ; all which resolve them- 
selves into good government and extensive immigration on a well- 
conducted plan. His leading projects, however, are—to put the 
land sales on a proper footing; to devote their produce to the in- 
troduction of labour; and to complete the best of the public works 
we have alluded to, by a loan, whose interest, till the estimated 
returns come in, should be paid by new taxes on imported goods, as 
recommended by Governor ‘THomson. 


THE PROPHET OF THE CAUCASUS. 
Mr. Spencer is advantageously known as the author of Germany 
and the Germans,* and of a book of travels in Krim Tartary and 
Circassia.t The interest with which his sojourn in the ancient 
Chersonese inspired his mind, induced him to investigate, by 
records and oral inquiry, the barbarous and treacherous conquest 
of Krim Tartary by the Russians under Catuertne’s favourite 
Potemkin. At first he thought of writing a history of the 
transaction; but, finding a difficulty in obtaining sufficient and 
authentic materials, on account of the studied obscurity in which 
the Russian Government has involved the subject, he abandoned 
his intention: yet, unwilling to lose the materials he had collected, 


* See Spectator, No. 408; 23d April 1836. + No. 475; 5th August 1837. 
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he determined to write a romance upon the event, and has pro- 
duced the Prophet of the Caucasus. 

This determination was injudicious; on two grounds. In the 
first place, the literal character of Mr. Srencer’s mind, and his 
apparent deficiency in imagination, would ever prevent him from 

imparting vitality to his characters, interest to his story and scenes, 
or spirit to his descriptions,—w hich not being transcripts of some 

articular reality, but what the painters call ‘ compositions,” 
intended to represent the gencral nature of the country and its 
people, require the breadth of fiction to satisfy the mind. In the 
second place, it is proceeding altogether upon a false principle to 
make history the predominant feature of a romance. Ne man can 
serve two masters: no author can hope to unite two different 
modes of composition in the same work. The facts of history 
will, in the reader's mind, be tainted with fiction, and fiction will 
look like matter-of-fact. 

The Prophet of the Caucasus fully illustrates this error. Nothing 
js complete, nothing consistent: there is neither the whole history 
of the conquest of the Krimea, nor a full account of the historical 
yersonages ; we take no interest in the characters of the romance ; 
and the reader who knows little of the subject, and is not skilled 
jn the separation of truth from invention by internal evidence, will 
not know what to believe and what to reject. 

This failure arises from no want of pains in Mr. Spencer: he 
has pressed all his most striking materials into service, and en- 
deavours to twist them intoconnexion. The singular brute Suvorof, 
the favourite Potemkin, the Empress Catherine, the Emperor 
Joseph, and a long list of inferior personages, are all introduced 
into the romance: Krim Tartars, Circassians, Russians, the battles 
that were fought and the sieges that were made, are also brought in 
at greater or less length; and there is a full description of the 
daringly-successful scheme by which Potemkin beguiled the Em- 
press in her progress through the devastated and depopulated 
country, by masquerade Tartars and villages run up for the occa- 
sion,—a system not yet altogether abandoned in Russia. But the 
arrangement is forced; done not naturally, but, as the phrase is, 
by “ hook or by crook”—artifice, not art. 

“The “ Prophet of the Caucasus,” who, in the absence of any 
other, must be considered the hero of the piece, was a very re- 
markable person, who by dint of great ability, great daring, much 
mystery, and perhaps the arts of a mountebank, stimulated the 
Tartars and Circassians to a gueriila warfare, and opposed con- 
tinual obstacles to the triumph of the Russians. Of unknown 
lineage—speaking, it is said, several languages, and acquainted with 
history as well as with European arts—Elijah Mansour was supposed 
by the more intelligent Russian generals to be a Pole; the Cossacks 
thought him a devil; the Mahometans venerated him as a prophet, 
who was to restore the waning splendour of the crescent and the 
empire of Ginghis Khan. The exaggeration by which ignorance, 


fanaticism, and fear, have elevated the character and enterprises of 
’ o] 


Elijah Mansour, would be a task for the historian to reduce to the 
probability of truth, and to explain to the satisfaction of his reader ; 
the peculiar character of some of his single exploits would require 
considerable genius, as well as a thorough knowledge of the coun- 
try, its people, and the circumstances of the time, to make him 
available as the machine of a romance; but the failure of his 
efforts, his isolated mysterious life, and the obscurity attending 
his eventual fate, render him unfit to form the principal person in 
a fiction. When to these things are added the turgid hyperbole 
which unimaginative and imitative writers mistake for romance, 
it will be conceived that Mr. Serncer makes wild work with 
Elijah Mansour, the Prophet of the Caucasus. Some of the 
scenes, however, in which he figures, are the most effective in the 
book: and the wildest are the most effective, because, we suspect, 
they are more homogeneous. ‘The first introduction of the Prophet 
may be selected as one of the most favourable specimens of Mr. 
Spencer; though much of the effect arises from national pecu- 
liarities incidentally portrayed. 
THE PROPHET OF THE CAUCASUS. 

The burning sun of Asia had not yet gilded the snow-clad summit of the 
stupendous Tschetir Dagh with the rosy streaks of dawn, ere a traveller was 
seen approaching Bagtche Serai, the beautiful capital and residence of the 
Khans of Krim Tartary. He rode a splendid Arabian horse, not less remark- 
able for strength and symmetry, than a sleek glossy coat of an ebon black, a 
colour by no means frequent in the East, and which ever indicates an animal 
either extremely vicious or gifted with more than an ordinary degree of courage 
and sagacity. “The well-shaped head, distended nostril, and flowing mane, 
ut more particularly the peculiar form of the hoof, proved that it belonged to 
that noble race known in the Caucasus and Central Asia by the name of 
Schalok—a race that are said to retain their swiftness and all the character- 
istics of youth to the most advanced age. 

Lhe striking beauty of so noble an animal, its rarity, and great value, but 
ill accorded with the rank and profession of the rider, whose dress denoted him 
tobe a wandering Iman of the Islamitish faith: for although he carried in his 
hand a lance of prodigious size and length, together with a hangiar and a 
I e = ’ > 5 
brace of pistols in his girdle, these weapons were perfectly in keeping with his 
girdle, T I N, ping 
sacred calling, as they were not intended to be used in strife with man, but ra- 
ther as a defence against the numerous beasts of prey that prowled over the 
trackless steppes of Krim Tartary. Such indeed were the harmless habits and 
acknowledged sanctity of these poor wanderers, that to harm one would be 
eemed sacrilege, and draw down upon the offender the united fury of the 
Whole population. 

That the stranger had travelled far, and over wild districts where he was 
obliged to rely more on his own resources than on the chance of meeting with 
the shade of a friendly hut or the tent of a shepherd, was evident from the va- 
Tous bags of meal and leathern bottles 
tooo Tartars) that dangled from his saddle; not forgetting the little carpet 
or prayer, and a capacious scheikmene of camel’s hair, that served him alike for 
&mantle by day and covering by night. 

However much the form of our traveller was enveloped in the folds of a goat- 
k i o 
Skin vest, it was easy to perceive that he was cast in a truly herculean mould; 
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limbs all bone, brawn, and sinew indicated a constitution that might bid defi- 
ance alike to change of climate, privation, and fatigue, and promised in the con- 
flict an adversary dangerous in no common degree; and whatever disguise he 
might assume, whatever garb he might wear, no man could meet the singularly 
fierce expression of his eye, which shone brilliant as a meteor, without feeling 
that there was in it more the fiery energy of a chieftain than the meekness 
of a moslemin saint. 

Here is a sample of the wilder adventure, opening with a very 
reporter-like touch. 

AN ESCAPE OF THE PROPHET. 

Elijah Mansour, whose lofty intellect loved to commune with itself, here firmly, 
but courteously, declined the further attendance of his friends; and, like 
brave spirits, who are too apt to despise danger even when broadly visible, 
journeyed onward through the gloomy defile of the Katseh. 

He had not, however, proceeded far through that formidable gorge, when the 
unerring instinct of his noble charger told him, by various manifestations of 
uneasiness, that some hidden peril lurked about his path. The Prophet, ever 
mindful of the warnings of his sagacious companion, which he knew from ex- 
perience were never given in vain, was not slow in discovering that a party of 
Cossacks had posted themselves among the impenetrable brushwood which 
skirted the defile. 

Encompassed by a wall of rock of prodigious height, and already within the 
reach of the muskets of his deadly enemies, to advance or retreat was equally 
hazardous ; but self-collected, self- relying, and without betraying the slightest 
symptom of consciousness that an enemy lay at his feet, the traveller continued 
to advance at a slow pace, till he came to a cleft in the rock partially screened 
from observation by the feliage of a widely-spreading oak. Well acquainted with 
the localities of the country, he knew, however great the danger might be of 
ittempting this means of escape, it was preferable to falling into the hands of 
his cruel and hereditary foe, the Cossack ; while should he be so fortunate as to 
gain the bottom, he might set his pursuers at defiance. Confident of his own 
powers as an equestrian, and not less confident of the mettle, docility, and sure- 
footedness of the noble animal that had been for so many years the companion 
of his perilous exploits in the mountains of Circassia, to plunge in and ac- 
complish the hazardous descent was the work of an instant—and he was safe. 

The Cossacks, astonished at the sudden disappearance of their intended 
victim at the very moment they felt certain of securing him, hastily galloped 
up to the spot; where, instead of the fugitive, they found a deep-yawning 
abyss, as if the earth had opened to receive him. Exclamations of surprise and 
wonder burst from every lip; they could not believe that any mortal, unless 
leagued with invisible spirits, would have attempted such a neck~-breaking exploit: 
even the captain of the Cossacks, a man who feared neither man nor devil, 
felt himself irresistibly impelled to say an Ave-Maria, and cross himself most 
devoutly. 

Under the present circumstances, to attempt following the fugitive was 





| entirely out of the question: still, in the expectation of securing him in his en- 
| deavours to escape from the abyss, the pursuit was not given up; and, being by 


this time joined by the Tatar prince, Adil-beg, and a strong party of his ad- 
herents, through whose treachery Mansour was betrayed in the first instance, 
every outlet was guarded with the most jealous care. 

At length, wearied with acting the sentinel to rocks and brushwood, and not 
alittle chagrined by the ill-successes of the expedition, the commander of the 
Cossacks, determined to explore the mysterious abyss, in defiance of the re- 
peated warnings of the peasants of the district, who contended that it led to 
the abode of the gnomes in the centre of the earth. A few of the most daring 
among the Cossacks, aided by ropes, undertook the dangerous descent ; but no 
sooner did they arrive at the bottom than their horrible wailings and cries for 
help appalled the stoutest among their comrades: this was succeeded by a death- 
like silence. Each man looked aghast at the other, no doubt expecting every 
moment to see the Prophet emerge in company with a legion of demons and 
utterly destroy them. 


FINE ARTS. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
LANDSCAPES AND PORTRAITS. 

NeITHER in landscape nor in portraiture is the English school progres- 
sing: if not actually retrograding, it remains at best in statu quo, never 
rising above the dead jevel of mediocrity. Yet this is the country of 
countries for the landscape-painter; and if we cannot boast such pic- 
turesque heads as our neighbours, the lack of that quality is made up 
by the abundant demand for limnings. There are no such excuses for 
the painters as those they repeat ad nauseam for their want of power in 
imaginative subjects,—namely, lack of patronage, and scarcity of 
models: the fault is all their own; and it is partly owing to the defi- 
ciency of original genius, partly to the love of pelf being stronger than 
the love ef art. The mass of artists are striving to gain a reputation, 
and the few who have acquired one are content to make money on the 
strength of it: at.any rate, they do not advance in excellence ; if they 
move at all, it is mostly crab-fashion. Instead of studying nature more, 
they regard her less, being content with their adopted method of imi- 
tation ; and thus facility tends only to confirm mannerism, and tempts 
to exaggeration. Epwin LANDsEER’s wonderful power of painting ani- 
mals is degenerating into a dexterous knack of hitting off their external 
characteristics : he now paints superficially ; his imitation of nature is 
only skin-deep: we do not always see the form beneath the fur that in- 
vites the touch; and where a head is introduced the rest of the ana- 











| tomy has to be inferred from very slight and insufficient indications. 


of water and youghhourt (that nectar | 


TurNeER’s is a case of mannerism run mad; but in STANFIELD’s 
landscapes and Brices's portraits, as well as LANDSEER’S animals, the 
trick of hand which applies one recipe to all subjects is too palpably 
manifest : it is moreover evident in the absence of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the scenes and objects themselves. The mechanism 
by which STANFIELD imitates rocks and buildings, Briccs flesh, and 
LANDSEER fur, is as plainly visible as the strange means that TURNER 
takes to represent his diseased views of nature; and in every case does 
this peculiarity interfere more or less with the truth of the representa- 
tion. We do not accuse Epwin LANnpseER of employing the same 
touch to paint a wire-haired terrier, a silken-haired spaniel, and a 
woolly poodle; his is only an incipient mannerism, resulting from too 
hasty dexterity. Bricas has but one mode of painting flesh, whether 
it be the fair complexion of a lovely young girl, the wrinkled face of a 
venerable old man, or the soft, chubby cheeks of childhood: the same 
vapoury surface, with gunpowder gray shadows, prevails in all—see his 
portraits, passim. STANFIELD has given the same lurid tone to the 
clouds, the same leathery hue and surface to the mountains, and the 
same texture to the buildings, in his three principal views. These are 
not the only instances of the besetting sin of mannerism, nor perhaps 
the most striking: we point to the defect as exhibited in the three lead- 
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ing painters in their respective walks of art, not with any invidious 
feeling assuredly, but because the most clever and successful may best 
afford to be told of their faults, and are betterable to remedy them. It 
is easy to ridicule 'TuRNER—he is become a butt for every shaft: he 
beats ConsTaBLE hollow at the argumentum ad absurdum: no painter 
living could caricature him so successfully as he does his own absurdi- 
ties. ‘The vulgar see only beauties till defects have become so glaring 
as to eclipse the lustre of genius, and then they see only faults: it does 
not occur to them how small a deviation from nature makes a monster. 
Turner has been long afflicted with the scarlet fever, and is now in a 
high state of delirium; but there is yet method in his madness; he 
raves to some purpose. The gorgeous explosion of light—literally a 
sun-burst—that Turner calls Bacchus and Ariadne, (27)—the decom- 

sition of a weltering sea, with the fishes in a state of insurgence, en- 
titled Slavers throwing overboard the Dead and Dying, (203)—and the 
two views of Venice, (55 and 71,) where sundry patches of white and 
nankeen, with a bundle of gayer colours, are intended to represent 
buildings and vessels—are mere freaks of chromomania: but the 
beach-scene which is christened The New Moon, (243,) with a group of 
fantoccini in the foreground, has a semblance to nature when viewed 
from the middle of the room: the sun setting in a rack of clouds, the 
crescent moon, the surf of the waves and the smoke of the steamers, 
are then visible; and an effect of space, twilight, and atmosphere, is 
conveyed to the mind. 

After these rhapsodies of TurNER’s insane pencil, the calm, clear, 
plain sense of STANFIELD, is welcome, though it does not rise above 
commonplace : we exchange the vague aud formless shadows of a vision 


for substantial entities. In SranrreLp’s large view of Citara, in the Gulf 


of Salerno, (13,) every object, from the huge tower and the rock-built 
houses to the boats on the beach and the fragments of columns in the 
foreground, is defined with distinctness and solidity; the eye travels 
from one group of figures to another, till the distant mountains bar its 
progress: yet with all this semblance of reality the scene wants life— 
the clouds and people seem motionless as the stones, and nota breath 
of air is stirring ; we appear to be gazing on a model, where all things 
are fixed, and made of similar materials. The same may be said of his 
other large view of Avignon, on the Rhone, (343,) which looks like a city 
of the dead, so still and inanimate is every feature, and so uniform the 
tone and surface of every building. ‘The smaller view of Sorrento, Bay 
of Naples, (155,) is a miniature copy of Citara in point of local colour 
and general effect; the clouds, mountains, and building, are alike, 
though the tone is lower. The little sketch of Ancona, on the Adriatic, 
(148,) is bright and sparkling, and gives a sense of fresh atmosphere. 

Roserts’s Egyptian pictures have a similar monotony of tone and 
texture; but the plains of sand and the arid atmosphere of the desert 
make this excusable if not inevitable. His interior of The Greek 
Church of the Holy Nativity at Bethlehem, taken during the Festival of 
Easter, (190,) is almost illusory in its look of reality: the Greek co- 
lumns and architraves, the Gothie inscription in colours on the walls, 
and the Oriental lanterns and paraphernalia, with the various costumes 
of the pilgrims, produce a strange admixture. Of his two Egyptian 
scenes, Zhe Dromos, or the Outer Court of the Great Temple at Edfou, 
(292,) is the most novel, from the effect of the colow’s in the decorations 
of the building: the immense magnitude of the parts, though the whole 
is so buried in sand that little beyond the capitals and architraves are 
visible, is evident; but neither in this nor the Statues of the Vocal 
Menmnon on the Plains of Thebes—Sunrise, (501,) is the vastness and 
suggestive grandeur of his sketches realized. ‘Ihe poetic feeling which 
the magic of effect can alone convey in a picture, is wanting: the 
Memnons look any thing but ‘vocal;” nor do we feel that the first 
rays of the sun are gilding their granite forms. A German painter, 
W. Mutter, has attempted to represent the poetry of the Egyptian re- 
mains, in the Ruins at Gornou, (Octagon Room, No. 8); but the effort 
is more apparent in the glare of colour than in the impression on the 
mind. 

The transition to Cr 
rural scenery, and Lrr’s 
here we feel at home, and the painters seem so too. 
ing landscape is a secluded scene of a river fringed with trees, and a 
fisherman Taking up Trimmer-lines, (424): the pale yellow light of 
morning shines through a break in the verdant perspective, and thé still 
water reflects the white clouds above and the green masses on either 
side: the freshness and quiet of the scene are delicious ; the water, how- 
ever, is not translucent enough, and the reflections are too solid. His bit 
of Park Scenery, (374,) with a beech in the foreground, whose silver trunk 
is mossed with age and iis leaves tinged with the golden touch of autumn, 
and an effect of cold, cloudy weather, is indicated with congenial truth: 
the fern, grass, and turf in the foreground, too, are nicely painted. Char- 
coal- burning, (185,) is a pretty wood-seene, but not equal to the other 
two, though better placed: the view of Northwick Park, (360,) is some- 
what slight and hard; however the effect of rain-clouds driving be- 
fore the wind, and the appearance of a herd of deer crossing the stream, 
are capitally imitated. Creswick’s most charming picture is The By- 
road, (273)—one of those unfrequented green lanes, through woods 
where the wheel-track is bordered with turf, and bounded by trees: the 
sunlight flickers on the grass and moss-grown wall; and by a runnel of 
water across the road sits a girl with a pitcher. A Saw-pit, (215,) is 
any thing but the image of bare logs that the name suggests; the shed 
and planks being shaded by a graceful group of trees that screen the 
cottage, while a brook foams and sparkles beneath. The Ford, (No. 7 
in the Octagon Room,) is another sweet scene of rural beauty, with 
barefooted children crossing a stream in which is reflected the sun- 
light shining through the foliage on its banks. 

In this closet is a beautiful example, by G. B. Moore, of an Italian 
garden, The Avenue, (15)—stretching its verdant perspective of shade 
by the side of a palace, from which you descend to it by a long flight of 
steps: the union of stateliness and natural beauty is happily conveyed, 
and the execution is equal to the design. An admirable cattle-picce, 
(33,) by Stpney Cooper, with Cuyp-like effect of evening sun, deserves 
a better place; here it is hardly visible: and another elaborate picture 
of A Galloway Farm, (25,) by R. ANSDELL, cannot be seen at all. 
Going to Plough, (32,) by J. F. Herrinc, is admirable for its effect of 
bright sun-rise. 

In depicting such simple, homely transcripts as these, English artists 


swick’s verdurous sunny spots of English 
cool green foliage, is refreshing to the eye: 
Lrr’s most pleas- 









excel: the ideal is beyond their reach. LINNELL, however, gives ». 
epic grandeur and solemnity to his scriptural scenes; of which Phil, 
Baptizing the Eunuch, (403,) is an example: the rich embrowned rid 
is in accordance with the wild scene, and with the sentiment of the sy}. 
ject. A small picture near it, close to the flour, View at Avitella, (46,) 
by A. Marrin, has the same deep, mellow tone. 4 

At the first glance of the Portraits in the Great Room, one seems to 
have seen them all before; so like is the appearance of the mags to 
what the walls exhibited last year and the preceding, Pritzyps 
PickERsGILL, SHEE, and (alas!) Briags, have each a certain set mode 
of making-up their pictures, to which they adhere mechanically, Lag 
year, Sir Martin astonished us by imitating nature in a portrait of 
Lord Aberdeen: but he has returned to his “ Lord Fanny ” airs of pert 
sniggering complacency; and has transformed the massive head of 
Lord Denman into a little ball stuck on the top of a great red robe, like 
the worsted tuft on the turban-cap of the Black cymbal-player: the 
manly features and dignified gravity of the Chief Justice are not trace. 
able in the petty insignificant face which he calls a Portrait of Lord 
Denman, (75.) One ean put no faith in the most like-seeming limning 
of a systematic fulsifier of character: therefore we will turn to Pan. 
Lips’s performances; of which Chief Justice Tindall, (168,) is the best, 
as a likeness and as a picture. The Vice-Chancellor, (80,) may be re. 
cognized, but itis not truly characteristic; and the Duke of" Sussex, 
(67,) is scarcely ‘@ resemblance. His whole-length of a Lancer, The 
late Captain Pulteney, (49,) is provokingly commonplace: there is q 
look of individuality in his Portrait of a Lady, (296); but it is very 
deceptive to assume a likeness from some peculiarity of character in 
picture, without knowing the original. 

Bricas’s likenesses of Baron Gurney, (38,) and Lord Glenelg, (184,) 
are characteristic; but the latter is tamely and feebly painted—good 
enough for Canada, perhaps, but not for the artist’s reputation. Hig 
group of the Grandchildren of the late Lord Chancellor Eldon, (102,) with 
a dog painted by LANDSEER, is a pretty picture of infancy ; but the effect 
is too sombre. The fair-haired girl on a pony, one of the Children of 
Baron Alderson, (18,) is a charming young creature. His portrait of 
Mrs. Francis Dawhins, (420,) looks a likeness, and is in a broad, un 
affected style. The head of E. F. Hatton, Esq., (489,) is a noble study 
of a venerable man. Pity that such admirable draughts of character 
should not be painted with more solidity and discrimination of tone and 
surface. PickersGiL1, in his Portrait of Henry Pownall, Esq., (449,) 
has given an appearance of flesh and an air of lite rarely seen ; and his 
Duke of Buccleuch, (57,) has a very characteristic-seeming aspect ; but 
the Marquis of Douglas, (150,) looks like Lord Byron acting Hamlet, 
REINAGLE rejoices in family groups—smug old ladies, and sleek, punchy 
gentlemen: The Letter, or the last Family News, (827,) to which he has 
superfluously added the word “portraits,” reminds one of a nest of 
young birds, in a lively state of expectation, papa like the old cock 
bringing food to his mate surrounded by her brood. Parren’s whole 
length of Prince Albert in the Robes of the Order of the Garter, (173,) is 
a splendid dress on a lay figure, with a poor efligy of the Prince at the 
top. W. Faucett, 2sq., (392,) isa good matter-of-fact likeness, we dare 
say, and a very respectable painting. And this dapper little gentleman 
in an unexceptionable suit, Arthur Cope, Esq., (486,) looks as content 
as he ought to be with such a well-furnished canvass: face, waistcoat, 
and table-cover, are alike capital. 

Apsley House—the Duke of Wellington explaining to Colonel Gurwood, 
the Editor of his Despatches, the date of that describing the Battle of 
Waterloo, (463,) is interesting, from its being an accurate representation 
of the Duke’s study, as well as his dress and person: the profile of 
Wellington is too strongly marked not to be recognized, and this isa 
characteristic likeness: that of Colonel Gurwood is faithful also. Just 
below it is Charles Dickens in his study, by Macutsr, (462,)—who has 
furnished the snuggery of “ Boz” more splendidly than that of the hero 
of Waterloo: the resemblance is better than in the print engraved from 
it, the features being vigorous and masculine; but beyond the frank, 
open look, it is not characteristic in expression. Not far from this is 
Macuise himself, (456,)—or rather a disagreeable version of his phy- 
siognomy—by Bewick; who has given him the aspect of a fashionable 
rouc, with the heavy, apathetic air of a man addicted to gross sensuality: 
the dirty colouring also aids this impression., As the production of a 
young artist, H. Parrerson’s whole-length of Sir Edward Codrington, 
(442,) is deserving of great praise; though the tender sensitive ex- 
pression is by no means characteristic of the firm, commanding air of 
the hero of Navarino: the painting is thin, but the colouring is harmo- 
nious. Lucas’s Earl Clare, (451,) is a capital likeness, But of all the 
male portraits, Linner’s small one of the Marquis of Lansdowne, (199,) 
is the most strongly and delicately marked with traits of individual 
character, and the momentary expression that constitutes what is termed 
“a speaking likeness :” we see the whole man, not a mere mask of 
features. 

The ladies are very poorly represented this year: one of their own 
sex, Mrs. W. CarpeNnvreR, is the only artist who has done full justiceto 
their charnis; and her best portrait—ihe best in the exhibition indeed— 
is thrust into the hole called the Octagon Room, (4): it is a very hand- 
some countenance, with finely-formed features, and an expression of 
feminine sweetness and delicacy, eminently characteristic of an ul 
affected English lady ; the flesh tints are pure, the form is well rounded, 
and the shadows are tender and transparent—in a word, it is the per 
fection of simple portraiture. Easriake, in limning Miss Bury, (228) 
has emulated the breadth, transparent tone, and subdued glow of colour, 
of the Italian masters; but its breadth is flat and meagre, and the tender 
ness feeble: the expression is earnest, sweet, and delicate, and a refined 
sentiment pervades the picture. Hox11ys’s half-length of Lady Harn 
Baring, (244,) is admirable for a chaste and cheerful tone of colour; It 
is fresh and bright without crudity or garishness: the lady-like 
gentleness and modesty of lock and air have a winning grace that 1s 
quite fascinating ; yet the check is of too pinky a hue, and the flesh too 
smooth. His miniature whole-length of a lady, in the Great Room, 
(135.) is a beautiful piece of colouring; and the face and figure are 
life-like. Gxppxs’s Spanish Girl, (369)—the eloquent blood suffusing 
her countenance as she looks from under the shade of the curtained 
window—is a fervid, glowing image of the sunny South; and contrasted 
with his equally characteristic representation of the domestic English- 
women, Mrs, Greatorex, (458,) shows that the artist knows how 
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adapt his style to his subject—a rare excellence, Grant’s ladies are 
the most engaging of any; and they look like real persons. Lady 
Anne Walsh and Child, (191,) seem to be sitting before us; the mother’s 
oaxe fixed on yours, and the child’s black eyes averted with an ex- 
pression of impatience: there isa dangerous fascination in the dark, 
Justrous eyes of Mrs. Bateman, (508); and in both the indefinabl 2 air 
of good breeding, without assumption: the painting of the dress is arti- 
ficially low in tone, but that is better than the ostentatious display of 
millinery that disfigures so many pictures. Mrs. Shelley, by RorHwet, 
(459,) appears to be a faithful likeness : its earnest and spiritual ex- 
ression bespeak the thoughtful and sensitive woman. Emmy Scumack 


what formidable, but not vulgar air, in the vigorous young lady, (341,) 


well with the pale, placid grief of The Widowed Mother, (477.) The 
widow whom Watson Gorpon has portrayed, (448,) has strongly- 
marked character, though not wearing the most attractive aspect of 
sorrow. With a glance at the “ buxom, blithe, and debonair” Mrs. Ro- 
bert Shute, by F. Stone, (196,) we must conclude our review of the 
portraits in oils ; having only room to add that there are others of merit 
by Howarp, Heary, FautKner, J. Knicut, J. W oop, S.J. Rocuarp, | = 
S$ Drummonp, S. LaANver, and T. Mocrorp. 

Among the Drawings and Miniatures, the most remarkable is a large 
group of The Children of Colonel Lindsay, (547,) by G. Ricumonp; 
in which the union of individual character and ideal grace is admira- 
ble. There are also some admirable crayon heads by C. Brocxy and 
W. Eppis ; a vigorous pencil sketch of Charles Kemble as Don Felix, by 


of the person and more of the millinery than ever. The water-colour 
portraits of Miss F. Cornaux, Miss A, Coir, and Miss Apams, are 
also noticeable features. The best miniatures on ivory are those by 
TuorBuRN, for richness of colour, vigour of character, and force of 
effect. Next in power and finish are those of Cotten, Newron, and 
Miss Gruuies. Ross is not in full strength this year. Of the rest, 
the miniatures by Booru, Duruam, Roperrson, RocHarp, Tipry, 
Watsu, and WAINEWnriGHt, attract most attention; but their merits 


THE SPECTATOR. 


by purchase, vice Acklaud. 
Major and Col. by purchase, vice Higginson, who retires; Lieut. and Capt. C. Bagot, 
to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 
Gordon to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchz 
Ensign and Lieut. 
—— by purchase, vice Evgland. who r ‘tires; Ensign F. G. Tidy to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, 
21st Foot-- Lieut. 
to be First Lieut. without purchase ; 
Martin. 
vice D. Robertson, who exch luges 3 
Woodgate, appointed to the 86th Foot; H. L. 
vice Sharp. 42d Foot—Ensign J. Grant to Lieut. by purchase, vice Johustoue, who 
retires ; Ensign F. Campbell tobe Lieut. by purchase, vice Robinson, who retires; 
airn, Gent. to be Evsign, by purchase, vice Grant $ 
purchase, vice Campbell. 43d Foot 
Leviage, promoted; 


rives arobust, masculine look, to her female sitters: there is a some- | ¢ 


W 
from the 76th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Walker; W. 
by purchase, vice Nash, whose appointment has been cancelled. 
Gent. to be Eusign, without purchase, vice M‘Queen, appointed to the 74th Foot. 
Foot 
89th Foot— Ensign O. C. O' Brien to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Hutchinson, who 
retires; FLY. J. i 
Unattached 


Avon Farm, 
Trinity Lane, oil and eolour merchants—Cross and Robinson, 
eashire, cotton and waste dealers—W. and J. 


general merchants— Deverill and Huckvall, 
aud Lees junior, 
Street, Snowhill, glass: manufacturers—Maxtield and Co. Lewes, linendrapers; as far 
as regards Maxfield—H. and T. jainbridge, Newcastle upon-Ty ne, blacksmiths—New- 





Street, coach-makers 
sous—Nowell and Sons, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, general contractors for public works, 
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Ist Foot Guurds—Capt. and Lieut.-Col. E. Clive to be 


by purchase, vice Clive; Ensigu and Lieut. the Hon. A. 
e, vice Bagot; Sir T. Moncrieffe, Bart. to be 
by purchase, vice Gordon. 12th Foot—Licut. T. Brooke to be 





vice Brooke; the Hou. O. G. Lambart to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Tidy. 
A. Seton to be Adjt. vice France, dec.; Second Lieut. H. W. Martin 
J. N. Wrixon, Gent. to be Secoud Lieut. vice 
6th Fo.t—Lieut. W. H. Woodgate, from half-pay 45th Foot, to be Lieut. 
Ensigu R. P. Sharp to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Byrne, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 


A. Pit- 
gu, by 
Lieut. by purchase, vice 
by purchase, vice Lambert, 





A. Ramsay, Gent. to be En 
Ensign R. Lambert to be 
C.W. G. Lord Tullamore to be Ensign, 


who looks so directly at one; and the painting is correspondingly 52d Foot - Ensign R. B. A. Purvis to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hall, who retires; 
owerful. Eppis’s style is rather cold as well as chaste ; but it suits | J. J. B. Fox. Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase,’ vice Purvis. 74th Foot—Ensign J. 


Talker to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Obins, deceased; Ensign J. A, M‘Queen, 
B. Sleemanu, Gent. to be Ensigu, 
76th Foot—s. Grant, 
86th 


-Lieut. W. H. Woodgate, from the 26t) Foot, to be Lieut. vice Lane, who retires. 


Stewart, Gent. to be Eusign, by purchase. vice O’Brien. 
Lieut. R. G. A. Levinge. from the 43d Foot, to be Capt. by purchase. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE, 
Tuesday, May 12. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Jones and Co. New Bridge Street, Vauxhall, cheesemongers— Stagg and Co. Nether 
Wiltshire, farmers ; as far as regards Stagy—James and Robinson, Great 
Greenacres Moor, Lan- 
Hubble, Quakers’ Hall, Sevenoaks, 











j , r as farmers—Whiteside and Deacon, Liverpool, eatinghouse keepers — Errington and Jen- 
Lang. CHALON’s fashionable women and children are, as usual, pro- | kins, Leeds, hackney-coach proprietors—Lockwood and Co. Salford. cotton spinners; 
fusely decked out with the bravery of ribands and laces; and you see less | as faras regards Leah—Lambert and Burder, solicitors ~Hall and Croxon, Liverpool, 


Nottingham, cheesemongers—Lees seuior 
New Earth, Lancashire, coal-miners— Millidge and Du Croz, Skinner 


aud Parsons, Bristol, wholesale g.0cers—Parsons and Beeston, Holbeach, 
Biuus and Co. Leeds, stuff and faucy merchants—Spain and Cork, New Bond 


Finch and Lacy, Laverstock, Wiltshire, keepers of insane per- 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Baron, Tuomas, Great Bolton, Lancashire. cotton-spinner. 
BANKRUPTS. 


are too minute and dependent on resemblance for us to review them in 
detail. 


~~ BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, 
BIRTHS, 


AND DEATHS. 


son aud heir. 

On the 23d ult., at Shabden Park, Lady Bucnan Hi PBURN, of a daughter. 

On the 12th inst., at the College, Durham, Vady Cuetsea, ofa son. 

On the 13th inst., in Bryanstone Square, the Lady of Freperic Tuesicer, Esq., 
M.P., of a daughter. 

On the 8th inst., at Ebbw Vale, Monmouthshire, 
rorn, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 11th inst., at the Parsonage, St. Nicholas, Deptford, the Wife of the Rey. 
A. E. Sxercunry, M A., Vicar of the above place, of a son. 

Oa the 20th ult. at Naples, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. Axprew Campret t, Hon. East 
India Company's Artillery, and of Ay isyard, couuty of Ayr, of a son and heir. 

At the Vicarage, Wateringbury, the Lady of the Rev. Henry SreveEns, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 12th inst., at Hove Church, Sussex, Lieut.-Col. Parrtck Campnri 
Orievtal Place, Brighton, late 52d Regt., Companion of the Most Honourable Mi tary 
Order of the Bath, to Cuarrorre, daughter of the late Rev, Athelstan Stephens, Rector 
of Go dueston, and Viear of Graveney. in the county of Kent. 

Artaur Murray, Esq., to Mat , eldest daughter of James Wardrop, Esq., 
M.D., of Charles Street, St. Jar Square. 

Oa the Sth inst., at Broughton Ferry, Captain Tuomas Henry Bentty, 1.C.S., to 
Margaret, fifth daughter of the late William Don, Esq., of Forfar. 

On the 11th inst., at Mitchell Troy, Monmouth, the Rev. Arraur Montacu Wyarr, 
Incumbent of Perry Barr, Staffordshire, to Ann ELizavetu, only child of William 
Buck, Esq., late of Gibraltar, Moumouthshire. 

Ou the 12th inst.. at Stamford Hill Chapel, the Rev. James WiiitaMs, B.A., of 
Stamford Hill, Middlesex, to Exizaui tH, hicce to Joseph Grout, Exq., of the 
puace. 

On the 12th inst., 


the Lady of Cuarnes Lioyp Har- 
















above 


at St. George's, Brandon Hill, Bristol, ALEXANDER MACKENZIE 
Downir, Esq., M.D., Physician to her Majesty's Mission at Frankfort-on the-Maine, 
to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of the late Charles Hare, Esq., of Berkeley Square. 

On the 14th iu-t., at Farnham, the Rev, Josep Henry Butrerworra, A.M., of 
Henbury Court, Gloucestershire, to Mary Enis ALEXANDRINA, eldest daughter of 
Captain D. A. Bowen, of the Hon. East India Company’s Service, 

On the 14th inst., at All Souls’, Langham Place, Ricuary Coppen, Esq., of Man- 
chester, to CarHarine ANNE, youngest daughter of Hugh Williams, Esq., of Machyn- 
lieth, Montgomery shire. 












DEATHS. 
On the 9th ult., at Rome, the Right Rev. Carnes Epwarp fifth Duke 
&e.. and a Roman Catholic Prelate, in his 89th year. 
On the 5th iust., at Brighton, CaroLine Susanna, Wife of the Vicomte de Mentque, 
one of the grauddaughters of George the third Duke of Marlborough, aud second 
surviving daughter of the Hon. John Spencer, formerly of Wheatfield, Oxfordshire, in 
her 42d year. 
Ou the 7th of March, at Bombay, Captain Francis D. Bacsuawe, of the 5t 
meut Bengal Native Infantry, seventh son of the late Sir 
Vaks, Derbyshire. 
On the 6th ist., at the house of her nephew, S. Jasper Blunt, E'sq., at Streatham, 
Axn, Relict of the Rev. W. Williams, A.M., { rmerly Vicar of Waterbeach, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and many years Chaplain to the British Embassy atthe Hague, in her 
Sth year pis 
On the 10th inst., at his residence 
NeTute, K.H., in his $2d year, 
In Lower Grosvenor Street, the residence of her son-in-law, Felix Ladbroke, Esq., 
Lady Frances Bere sForD, iu her 69th year. 
Oa the 8th inst., suddenly, H. D. Srepueys, Esq., Barrister. 
Ou the 12th inst., at Oxtord, suddenly, the Rev. George GrantHam, one of the 
Senior Fellows and Bursar of Magdalen College. 

At the Pri y, Woodchester, Gloucestershire, in his 49th year, Mr. Henry Suvurrie- 
WortH, late of Market Harborough and Great Bowden, Leicestershire. having survived 
his wife little more than three mouths, and leaving eight young children tu lament 
their orphan state. 

On the 19th of November last, Captain Davin Satmon, of Dundee, was accidentally 
drowned, by the upsetting of a boat, in attempting to reach his residence on Salmon’s 
Island, from the maia-land of New Zealand. 

Ou the 13th inst., of scarlet fever, in his 10th year, Wittiam Lewis, eighth 
Robert H, Innes Esq., of Leyton, Essex, and on the 14th inst., of scarlet fever, 
oth year, Francis lenny, ninth son of Robert H. Innes, Esq., of Leyton, Essex. 
Ou the 27th of March, at London Street, Edinburgh, Marearet Ontver, in her 6th 
ar; on the 24d ult., Roserr Otiver, aged sixteeu months; aud on the 24th ult., 
Isapenna Oniver, in her 4th year, of hooping cough—children of Mr. William Oliver, 
Merchant, Mausfie d Place. 

At Shepton, Somerset Joun Scort, in his 105th year. 
an acre of wheat in two days, with ease. _ 
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War-orrice, May 15..—2d Drag. Guards—Cornet R D. Ackland to be Lieut. by pur- 
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chase, vice Weruham, who retire 






; W. E, Buller, Gent, Riding-master, to be Crne 


On the 27th ult., at George Street, Edinburgh, the Right Hon, Lady Enrmanx, of a 
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j Broughton, Falcon Square; and Mr. Briggs, L 


Bacxnouse, Noan, Southwold, Suffolk, whitesmith, to surrender May 20, June 23: 
solicit rs, Mr. Kirk, Symond's Iun; aud Mr. IE wington, Ipswich. 
satires, Ropney, Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorganshire, draper, May 
citors, Messrs. Hulme and Co. New Inn; and Mr. Prideaux, Bristol. 
Brown, James and Bensamin, sirmingham, grocers, May 28, June 23: solicitors, 
Messrs. Clarke and Medealf, Lincoln's Inu Fields; aud Mr. Bennett, Wolverhampton. 
Bryant, ABRAHAM, Shepton Mallet, anctioneer, June 2, 23: solicitor, Mr. Stiles, 
Shepton Mallet. 
Cuamuertatn, Joun, Lissou Grove, North, glass-merchant, May 22, June 23: soli- 
citor, Mr Wadeson, Austin Friars ; official assiznee, Mr. Turquand, Copthall Buildings. 
Carryn, Joun, Brighton, picture-dealer, May 21, June 23: solicitor, Mr. Cross, 
| Surry Street ; oflicial assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 
ELy, Tuomas, Nottingham, victualler, May 20, June 23: 
| bell and Witty, Essex Street, Strand; and Messrs. Fox and Lowe, Nottingham. 
Howetis, WitttAm, Goodrich, Herefordshire, miller, May 20, June 23: solicitors , 
Messrs. Smith and Son, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury ; and Messrs. Hall, Ross. 
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June 23: soli- 


solicitors, Messrs. Camp- 








Jones, Tuomas Eacies, Birmingham, leather-seller, May » Juue 23: solicitors , 
Elderton and Phillett, Lombard Chambers; and Wills aud Oliver, Birmingham. 








Yorkshire, linen Manufacturer, May 26; J 
Messrs. Pocock and Wilkin, Bartholomew Close ; and Mr. Mence, Barn ley. 
Nasu, Tuomas. Sulhampstead Banister, Berksh » grocer, N 26, June 23: solie 
, Mr. Weedon, Reading; and Mr. Hill, Copthall Court, Throgmorton Street. 
Winniim, Warley, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner, May 25, June 23: solicitors, 
Wiglesworih and Co. Gray's Inn Square; and Stansfeld and Craven, Halifax. 
Rosert, Yoxford, Suffolk, eurrier, May 25, June 23: solicitors, Messrs. 
ud Sou, Cook’s Court, Lincoln’s Inn; and Mr. Drake, Bungay. 
Stroman, Cuariton Henry, and Paris, Henry, West Strand, cigar-dealers, May 
19, June 23; solicitor, Hensov, Mark Lane ; official assignee, Green, Aldermanbury. 
TinprsLey, SAMUEL junior, Leamington Priors, coal-dealer, May 27, June 23; soli- 
citors, Mr. Carey, St. Swithin’s Lane; and Mr. Kitchen. Warwick. 
Wueat.ry, Joun junior, Leicester, grocer, May 19, June 23: solicitors, Mr. 
icester, 
DIVIDENDS. 
June 4, Smith, Regent Street, coach-maker—June 2, Wise and Brenchley, Maid- 
| stone, paper-makers—June 2, Jones, Pavement, Moorfields, linendr iper—Juue 2, Ste- 
vens, Hemel Hempstead, paper-maker—June 2, Hart avd Lewellin, Newyate Street, 
woolleu-warehousemen—June 4, Macleod, Tokenhouse Yard, merchant—June 4, Good- 
hall and Turner, Garlick Hill, merehants—June 4, Johnston, King’s Place, Commer- 
cial Road East, draper—June 4, Reynolds, Idol Lane, Tower Street, wine-merchant— 
June 4, Reynolds and Wright, Tdol Lane, wine merchants—June_ 2, Saunders, 
Chesham, grocer—June 2, Gregory, Ashton, cotton-spinner—June 3, Butler, Chelten- 
ham, wine-merchant—June 3, Davis, Arundel, chemist—June 3, Sianey, Shiffnal, 
money-scrivener—June 12, Lockitt, Congleton, grocer—June 11, Bradbury, Sheftield, 
cutler—June 4, Berks, Mauchester, provision-dealer—June 5, Smith junior, Birming- 
ham, tea-dealer—June 6, Franklin, Liverpool, merchant—June 5, Hiley, Aston, builder, 
CERTIFICATES 
Tv be granted, unless cause be shown tuthe contrary, on or before June 2. 
and Phillips, Birmingham, lamp-manufacturers—Howe, Bristol, umbrella- 
Lloyd, LinevIn’s Inn Fields, builder Kieffer, Southampton Street, Covent 
baker— Watson, Braintree, carpenter—Bracher, Great Ormond Street, painter 
Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
AITKEN, WitttAm, Cumnock, ironmonger, May 18, June 6. 
Durr, Davin, and Howe, WitttaM, merchants, May 18, June 8. 
Mackenzie, Kennevu, Beauly, Inverness-shire, merchaut, May 18, June 15. 
M’Isaac, Witt1am, Edinburgh, furnishing-tailor, May 14, June 4, 
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Garden, 

Jenks, 


Friday, May 15. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Tombs and Taylor, Carmarthen, grocers—T. and L. Lord, 
fullers—T. and E. Eidrid, Fore Street, saddlers’ ironmonge 
i +, butchers—G. T. and T. Langrid; Mereworth, Kent, 

farmers—Forbes and Jackson, Oddy’s Row, Islington, booksellers—Procter and Co. 
Stoke-upon-Trent, earthenware-manufacturers—T. and T. B. Warren, Bristol, whole- 
sale-drugyists—Dranstield and Co. Hopkin Mill, Lancashire, cotton spiuners; as far 
as regards Jones. INSOLVENT. 

LearmontH, ALEXANDER, Bread Street, drysalter, May 14. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

Grnson, Roserr, aud Co. Holywell, Fliutshire, bankers, 

PEARSON, JAMEs, Stockport, fluur-dealer. 

Tyier, Henry and Witt1am, Dudley Port, eement-manufacturers. 

BANKRUPTS. ’ 

Brapvock, Joun, Ashtou under-Lyne, chemist, to surrender June 3, 26: solicitors, 
Messrs. Clarke and Medcalfe, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; aud Mr, Higginbottom, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, 

Brockxieéuvrst, Jonas, Mauchester, fishmonger, June 3, 26: 
lingtou aud Co. Bedtord Row ; and Mr. Chew, Manchester. 

Guybr, Samven, Southampton Row, grocer, May 25, June 26: solicitors, Messrs. 
Hardwick and Co. Cateaton Street; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall Street, 

Harxison, Henry, Bruton Street, builder, May 26, June 26: solicitor, Mr. Bishop, 
Southampton Buildiuys ; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Horron, Danren and GeoroeE, Dudley, ironmasters, May 28, June 26: solicitors, 
Messrs. Jenkins and Abbott, New Inu; and Mr. Grazebrook, Stourbridge. 

Hupp.eston, Joun, Monkwearmouth, Durham, boat-builder, June 5, 26: solicitors, 
Mr, Hcdgson, Broad Street, Builcings; and Messrs, Wilson and Parker, Sunderland, 


Spotland, Lancashire, 
s—Morgan and Lane, 








solicitors, Messrs. Ad- 
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Linstey, Josep, Leeds, woolleu-cloth merchant, May 22, June 26: solicitors, Messrs. 
Williamson and Hill, Gray’s Inn; and Messrs. Teale and Wainhouse, Leeds. 

Parker, Witttam Henry, Brecon, printer, May 28. June 26: solicitors, Messrs. 
Gregory and Son, Clement's Inn; and Mr. Williams, Brecon. 

Perks, Samuet, Dudley, Wcrcestershire, builder, May 28, June 26: solicitors, 
Messrs. Alban and Benbow, Lincoln's Inn; and Mr. Corser, Stourbridge. 

Ragone, Tuomas, Tipton, Staffordshire, huckster, May 28, June 26: solicitors, Mr. 
Shaw, Dudley ; and Messrs. Amory and Co. Throgmorton Street. 

Tartock, James, Liverpool, saddler, May 25, June 26: solicitors, Messrs. Norris and 
Co. Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn; aud Messrs. Norris, Liverpool. 

DIVIDENDS. 

June 5, Breckels, High Street, Southwark, bedstead-maker—June 5, Kirby, New 
Bond Street, oilman —Juve 6, Gordon, Deau’s Place, South Lambeth, bookseller— 
June 8, Bishop, Greenwich, grocer—June 8, Sharp, High Street, Southwark, tailor— 
June 8, Fenwick, St. James’s Place, St. James's Street, man-milliner—June 8, Turn- 
ham, Leicester innkeeper —June 9, Woods, Stowmarket, ironfouunder—June 8, Vertue, 
Woodbridge, corn-merchant—June 16, E. and J. Marriott, Northamptou, drapers —June 
10, Barker, Birmingham, plater—June 4, Wood, Kirbymoorside, inukeeper—June 10, 
Hawthorn, Birmingham, brassfounder — June 9, Hamilton, Liverpool, merchant—June 
25, Cooke. Leamiugton, hatter. CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, unless cause be shu wn to the contrary, on or befire June 5. 

Hart, Northwich, draper—Lait, Hadleigh, Suffolk, grocer—Chappé. Manchester, 
cotton-spinner—Field, Bennett Street, St. James’s, builder—James, Little Tower Street, 
coal-merchant—Miers, Straud, ormolu frame-maker—Meyer, Great Tower Street, 
merchant. SCOTCH SEQITESTRATIONS. 

AITKEN, Wi.ttAm, Glasgow, merchant May 23, Juve 12. 

Davinson, Francis, Middlefield, Ediuburgh, merchant, May 20, June 10. 

Hacker, James, Dundee, manufacturer, May 1], June 11. 

Kewnepy, Avexanner, Ediuburgh, writer to the signet, May 29, June 24. 

Low, Joun junior, Dundee, wood-merchant, May 20, June 9. 

M‘Inryre, Arcu1BALD Wriont, Fort William, merchant, May 21, June 12. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
























\Suturday Munday. \Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 

3 per Cent. Cousols...eee.e6.) 914 91g 91% 914 914 91¢ 
Ditto for Account...... os 914 918 91a 91+ 914 91é 
3 per Cents. Reduced <0 90 904 90% 90% 904 90% 
3+ per Cents. Reduced . -| 98% 99 995 | 994 | 99 993 
New 3¢ per Cents. ..... -+| 99% | 1003 100 | 100} | 100% | 100% 
Long Aunuities.....6..e.0002| 138 138 st | 13t | 138 13% 
Bank Stock, 7 percent. ......| 175t | 75t | 1751 | ast | — | 1758 
India Stock 10} ...... EA fe — —— | 21 )| — — 
Exchequer Bills 24d. p.diem..| 22pm. 22 21 ae ee 21 

India Bonds, 3 per cent. .....| 4 pm.| —— 4 | 4 | 2 4 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
( Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling).....5p.Ct.| 81 Mexican...... 5p. Ct. 264 







































































































Arkansas (1863)........6 — | —— || Ditto (Deferred).....5 — _—~ 
Austrian........ 5 — | — || Dittv.... .........- +6 — 304 
Belgian ......... Ss 1034 || Ditto (Deferred) ....6 — ad 
OE eee ae 75: |; Michigan... aoe 6 — os 
Buenos Ayres.......0..6 — 15 |’ Mississippi (Sterling)...5 — — 
PMtitechosbatseucessO = 1. BBs Neapolitan,......... bo — aa 
Oe ..+-6 — | 38% || New York (1855). 5 — — 
Columbian of 1824.....6 — | 26 || Ohio..... beienne 6 — 91 
|, re 3 — | 79t |} Pennsylvania..........5 — 764 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders).24 — | 54} }) Peruvian ....... mime = 16 
Ditto (Ditto).....5 — 1003 Portuguese . 3 — 244 
FProuch..ccccccscssosessd — 85 f. TEE SpA eee 5 — | 694 
i Pek — |114f. Oc|| Ditto (New)......6....5 — | 34% 
OS — | —— || Russian.... 5 — 114 
Indiana (Sterling). . — 82 Spanish 5,.— 284 
SN 6 adniwicneen += 80 Ditto ( Passive).ccts.cosscss oss 7k 
Keutucky ........060..6 — | —— Ditto (Deferred) .. ° 133 
Louisiana (Sterling)....5 — 884 South Carolina..... weer 88 
Maryland........... 6 — 82 Tenuewes .0.ccecseseece 6 — — 
Massachussetts(sterling)5 = — -—— Virginia....... eseeeee Dd — 
SH 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 
Mines— | || Bauks— 
BODE. sseccinevevessceees| == 1 Australasian ..... Sees (ee 
Brazilian Imperial....... eel ae 4 British North American...... 35 
Ditto (St. John del Rey).....|| —— || Colouial ........ siemieioweewine 34 
British Tron. ..0...seee++ ees e| i Hibernian ...... Bsns cooee] —— 
Cata Brauca . of || Londou and Westminster .. 24 
Caudonga . ++} i| London Joint Stock........ ee 134 
Cobre Copper...eeseees sreee| | National of Ireland ......... 164 
Railways— National Proviucial........+. 37 
Eastern Counties ......+..+- | ; Provincial of Ireland........ 45 
Grand Junction .. e.-| —— |] Uuionof Australia ........0. 274 
Great Western ... eee-| 89 |} Union of London..........+6] —— 
Liverpool and Mauchester....|_ —— Docks— 
London and Brighton........| 30 East and West India.....«..- 105 
London and Blackwall. -| 21g |} SOLON 5 :0:6:0 sinks ouee se : 674% 
London aud Greenwich .. | 1l¢ || St. Katherine ...... ° ° 101 
London and Birmingham.....| 172 | Miscellaneous— 
Loudon and South-Western ...| 2 Australian Agricultural.......} —— 
London and Croydon , | 114 British American Land, ee 
Manchester and Leed |} Slt i| LCRMAMR. «\.« 2%’: e0bvesbee sien ves 35 
Midland Counties ..........6 95 |] General Steam ...c.c.ccosees 254 
North Midland,........6-.../ 105 |} South Australian .........00.) —— 
South Eastern and Dover .... 7+ || Van Diemen’s Land......... 12} 
BULLION. | METALS. 
Gold, Foreign in Bars..... per oz. 31, 17s. 9d. Copper. British Cakes..per ton 921. 0s.to 01.0d 
Old Spanish or Pillar Dollars.... @ 0 0 | Iron, British, Bars... 8 15 — 00 
Mexican Dollars......... eee - O 4 1% | Lead, British Pig... 10 — 00 
Silver in Bars, Standard ..... 0 5 Og Steel, Englis o —s8 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lave, May 15th. 
i Bs s. 8. eo ) 
Wheat, Red New 50 to €0 | Rye, New...... 35to 40} Maple.. 42 to 44 | Oats, Feed , 
Fine. .... 60... 7: | Barley, Stained 26 ..30/ White 26 38} _ Fine. 
White, New.. 58... 64} Malting...... 38... Boilers %..41) Poland 
Fine......00. t4..70| Malt, Ordinary. 63 .. 66] Beans, Ti o. 42] Fine. 
Superfine 70 .. 74} Fine..... 0000 66 .. 68 Ole 
Old. --70.. 74| Peas, Hog..... 41. 48 Hartuw 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales. | For the presew’ Week. 
Wheat ....... Ge. 86, | Rye.....c0.00. 37s. 4d. | Wheat 16s, 8d. | Rye 
39 9 Beans . we 6 Barley .. » &% Beans .. 





25 8 Peas... 6 Oats... 9 3 Peas 





HAY and STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses. 


loac ) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN 


















v¥. WHITECHAPEL, 
Oe ae eer ae 88s... 948. .... © BIG Ci ecee TOR. BE esas B.ee UO, 
Inferior. . eee o. 84 0 0 0 0 0 
New. .. o 0 0 0. O cove 0 
Clover........ 115 50 110 TO cn BAG: ancee 100 ,, 116 
Straw, Wheat 43 80 Ee 3 UE fase 36. 
HOPS ! POTATOES, 
SEIN, Ao canes ockeeseoeutsen 46s. to 60s. | Scotch Reds ......0....000 perton 50s to 65s, 
Choice Ditto .. 70 0 0 
Sussex Pockets . Oe o — 0O 
ee 60 ae 
KU 
NEWGATE AND L SMITHFIELD.* 





Beef . . Bs. dd. to 3.1 - 4d. to 4s, 4d. to 4s. 6d 
Mutton . 8 4 6 « 4£ 4 ow & @ 
Veal .... 3 4 Oe oe ee 
Pork .. 3 8 S66) Ben. OS 
Lamb...... - & 8 0 © 0 . 6 8 





(ADVEKTISEMENT. ] 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

The Aunual General Meeting of Proprietors of the National Loan Fund Society, 
the purpose of receiving the Directors’ Report, electing Directors, &c. took place 3 om 
terday, at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, and was numerously aud respectably 
attended. T 

Amongst the gentlemen present we observed the Lord Provost of Glasgow, Andre 
White. Esq., M.P., Mr. Stoddart, the Treasurer of the City of Edinburgh, and neva 
proprietors, forming the Local Committees from Bath, Exeter, Liverpool, Bristy] Sa 
lisbury, Birmingham, Brighton, and other large towns throughout the country, 7" 

T. Lamre Murray, Eaq., (the Chairman of the Board of Direction,) took the Chair, 

The “ecretary (Mr. Camroux) having read the requisition conveniny the Meeting a 

The CuarrMan stated that the Board had prepared a Report for that annual general 
meeting. It was a full aud ample statement of all requisite cireumstances; it set forth 
the amount and extent of support that the Society had received from the public, ang 
adverted to the expectations which that support warranted as regarded the future, As 
that Report embodied the sentiments of al! the Directors, it was unnecessary for him to 
say any more. The Secretary would read the Report. . 

REPORT, &c. 

The Directors have to express the pleasure they feel in meeting the Proprietors fo 
the first time since the formation of the Society. 

Although the principles of the Society were first promulgated in July 1837, and after. 
wards constituted under the deed of settlement frum the Ist day of December iy that 
year, yet for more than twelve months previously had the most active but cautions exa. 
miuation been made into the solidity of its priuciples and the elements of success 
was likely to draw around it. 

In the general interest excited in favour of the Society the Directors have not been 
disappointed; they are nevertheless aware that, however good the principles are upon 
which an institution of this kind is based, its prosperous working must depend upon 
an extended system of agency and codperation. (‘* Hear, hear!"’) This object has not 
been overlooked by them, and iu order, if pcssible, togive a greater efliciency tu it, they 
have been occupied in the formation of Local Committees; they have sought to obtain 
by this meaus more general support and extension, notwithstanding the difficulties 
attending such a system often, im the first instance, presenting a want of unity aud 
cohesiveness, but which the rapid and prosperous progress of the Society in the end 
couverts into very eters auxiliaries. 

The Society has been everywhere received with favour: it seems to have awakened 
in the breasts of many the hope of securing an independence for their survivors, who 
had previously despaired of accomplishing such an object out of means more limited 
or uncertain than those more favoured by fortane. who had already availed themselyes 
of the protection afforded by Life Assurance Swcieties. It has not, however, been for. 
gotten by the Directors, that the class so circumstauced comprises by far the greatest 
aggregate amount of wealth. (‘ Hear!’) In guiding the objects of the iustitutioy 
over which they were called to preside, so as to reach the possessor of the smallest sur- 
plus income over the usual wants of life, they felt couviuced that by this meaus they 
were enlarging the basis of security and profit to the wealthier cl f insvrey— 
a circumstauce that this class would neither be slow to perceive, or fail in immediately 
converting to their advantage. 

The short experience th the working of the Society afforded to the Directors the 
means of judging, has fully satisfied them that a considerable number of the policies 
opeued with the Secicty belong to a class of individuals whose families, before its insti- 
tution, had been sarely, if ever, protected by means of life assurauce. (‘* Hear!’) On 
the other hand, the number of policies issued by the Society fUr large amounts bespeaks 
coufidence in that class of iusurers, that the profits to be realized aud divided among 
the assured will be cousiderably enhanced by its uuiversality and the vastness of exteat 
to which the uninterrupted pregress of the Suciety is likely to be carried. 

Inthe month of May 1808, the Director; first published the plan of Deferred Anuui- 
ties, which was designed at ouce as a remedy for the palpable deficieucies and inseea- 
rity experienced by the contributors to beuelit societies, as well as to offer a more bene- 
ficial investment for the capital of the industrious classes than was within the seope of 
the savings bank, while at the same time it secured to them the leading benefits and 
avoided the obvious defects of both those institutions. 

The seriousness with which this plau has beeu discussed and adopted by the publie, 
satisfies the Directors that it is adapted to the peculiar wants of a very large portiou of 
the community; avd that to draw towards it the support of this extensive class of so- 
ciety, it but requires the continuous development and the perfection of a system of 
agency coextensive with it. (‘* Hear!’’) 

The attention of the Directors has been coutinually directed towards this object; 
and although the maguitude of the subject itself aud the minuteness of its detail re- 
quire the utmost deliberation, they trust toat during the period that must elapse before 
the next annual meeting they will have made considerable progress. 

In order to give a stiil further consolidation aud security to the Society, the Directors 
felt it their duty to apply to the Legislature tor an Act of Parliameut, which, they are 
happy to inform the meeting, notwithstancing the serious opposition which they en- 
countered,they have obtained; ana the Society is now empowered uncer 2d Victoria 
(Session 1857-8.) 

The original capital of 500,000/. of the Society is divided into 50,000 shares Of this 
number 18,623 have been disposed of, aud the deed of settlemeut has been executed by 
the proprietors of 14,€59. 

On a careful review of the continuous increase of the business of the Society and its 
accumulating resources, already forming in itselfso ample a guarantee to the policy- 
hol lers, the Directors were induced bya resolutiou, dated 28th January last, to suspend 
the further issue of the remaiuing 31 377 shares except ata premium, increased trom 
time to time as the prosperous progress of the Society would warrant. (‘‘Hear, hear!”) 

The premium fixed on the first issue is one pound each share, and the uamber deter- 
mined ou by the Directors to be issued at that premium is 8,000. The remainder of the 
shares will be emitted in the same manuer, but with an increasing premium. 

The sum to be received from this source will be very cousiderable. Lt will be applied, 
in the first instauee, to the discharge of all previous expense;, aud the surplus (which 
will belong exclusiv ly to all the proprietors) will be invested, and its income appro- 
priated to diminish the anuual charges of the general management, so that at the first 
division the entire profits will be distributed, and afterwards, with the least possible 
deduction, among the assured aud the Proprietors of the guarantee capital of the So- 
ciety (exclusive of the five per cent. as interest paid to the latter), in the proportions 
regulated by its deed of settlement. A 

The number of policies issued by the Society, including Deferred Annuities, 
amounts to 1,230, aud the aggregate premiums received therefrom amount to 
31,219/. 19s. 7d. The sum received on Immediate Aunnities amounts to 21,2511. 3s. 2d, 
and the present income of the Society is equal to 19,065/. 8s. 94. 

The claims already paid by tlie Society on five policies amount to 1,800/., and the 
sum received ou short and lapsed policies, upon which no claim ean accrue, amounts 
to 1.5711. 1s.9d. It is upon these results, so early exhibited in favour of the National 
Loan Fund Life Assurance Society, that the Directors have ventured to anticipate a 
steady and prosperous future. (‘ Hear, hear! 

The business to be transacted at the present meeting is the election of Directors, who 
go out by rotation, two of whom are recligible, namely, Hunter Gordon, Esq., and 
Johu Rawson, Esq., and who are candidates for the oflice ; for the election of Ciement 
Tabor, Esq., whois propesed by the Court of Directors to fill up one of the vacaucies; 
and also for the election of two auditors, namely, Dr. Oliuthus Gregory, F.R. A.S., and 
Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S., who are re‘ligible, aud caudidates for the office. The 
meeting is also called on, in acecrdauce with the 15th clause iu the deed of settlement, 
to fix the remuneration of the Chairman and Directors. The avnual sum appropriated 
up to this period by the deed of settlemeut was 1 50/. The actual amount received by 
the Directors, including the salary of the Chairman, iu the last year has been 1,04. 48. 
The Directors are of opinion that an iucrease in their uamber beyond the present va- 
cancies would be highly advisable. For the purpose of effecting this object, when such 
individuals have preseuted themselves whose position in society would render them 
highly eligible, a special yeueral meeting of the Society will be called. 

In conclusion, the Directors beg to express their thanks for the efficient support they 
have received from the Local Committees of the Society, and their future reliance on 
the cordial codperation of the Proprietors at large, comprising so many inaividuals ot 
high respectability aud influence, in assistiug them to carry out the great objects of 
institution. 

The Report, on the motion of Mr. Stoddart, of Edinburgh, was received. After the 
election of Directors and c ther officers, and votes of thanks to the Directors aud Secre= 
tary, the Meeting was addressed by the Chairman, J. Laurie Muncey, Esq., 1n @ most 
eloquent and effective strain, in which he ably pointed out the important advantiges of 
the system on which the National L an Faud Society continue to transact business; 
clearly showing that although they were conferring immense benefits on the insurers, 
they were profitably employing the capital of the Shareholders. He concluded his ad- 
dress by proposing a vote of thanks to the Local Directors, which was responded to by 
A, White, Esq., M.P., and the Meeting then separated, 
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a 
HEATRE ROY AL COVENT 


7ARDE 
On Monday, THE LORD OF THE MANOR. With 
SHOCKING EVENTS. And SLEEPING BEAUTY, 
On Tuesday, MERRY WIVES& SLEEPING BEAL 
Qn Wednesday, TWELFTH NIGHT, Aud ONE HOU : 
With THE SLEEPING B UTY. 
On Tare 








MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. And 
THE :PING BEAUTY. 
ga Friday, LOVE. Aud THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
On Saturday, THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 
And THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

eae 


Iss KELLY’S THEATRE, 

AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL, 

73, Dean Street, Soho Square, 
Under the Patrouaye of the Duke of Devonshire. 

Will be Open to the Public on Monpay, May 25th. 

The Perfirmances will commence with AN APPRO- 
PRIATE ADDRESS, to be Spoken by Miss KELLY. 
After which, SUMMER AND WINTER; with THE 
SERGEANTS WIFi The ile to ¢ santo with 

THE MIDNIG ur HOUR. 

Doors to be opened at Half-past Seven, Performances 
tocommence at Eight o Clock - isely. Tickets to the 
First Tier of Boxes aud Stalls. 7s. each; to the Public 
Seats aud Fam mily Boxee, eich 


5s. 
ATEW ST RAND 
Necromancy, Mayie, and Improvisation—Six- 
teenth Week of the GREAT WIZARD of the NORTH 
holding his Mystic Court.— Redoubled Success of the 
Great Wonder-worker— his Temple is nightly crowded 
with Science, Literature, and Beauty—all must see the 
Mighty Wizard of Necromantic Fame! who perfirms 
such wonders if only heard of would never be believed, 
aud when seen, ali are delighted; yet his mysteries are 
incompre s*hensible toall. The inanimate at his command 
isanimate. All] nature seems to be at variance with the 
Wizard.— On Monnay, and every evening during the 
week, the Great Wizard will perform his Thousand In- 
comprehensible Delusions; and Mr. CHarvtes SiomMan, 
the only English Improvisatore, will nightly POETISE 
EXTEMPORANEOUSLY. 


ROWN AND ANCHOR TAVERN 
STRAND.— Third Week. GREAT AT TRAC. 
TION— Unrivalled Amusemeut—Surprised, Astouished, 
and Delighted Audiences — ee to all Wizards, 
whether real or imaginary. .M. JACOBS, Ilinsion- 
ist, (ridiculously termed Con‘uror or Wizard,) Veutrilo- 
guist, aud Improvisatore, will continue to give his inte- 
resting entertaluments at the above Tavern, on Monpay, 





























THEATRE, 











May loth, aud every evening during the week. Heis the 
first legitimate Sleight-of hand Performer in England 
His tricks are done with dexterity and skill, and may be 


termed deception unmasked. His Ventriloquism has 
been acknowledged by the Morning Herald, Morning 
Advertiser, Weekly Dispatch, and other papers, to be, i 
possible, superior to the great Alexauder himself; and 
his Extemporaneous Song on subjects proposed by the 
audieuce a pro uction of the most amusing description 
Admission, Front Circle, 2s.; Back Cire e, ls. Doors 
open at half-past Seveu; commence precise ly at Eight. 


IORAMA, ‘EN Sas 








REGENT’S PARK.— 
The Two Pictures now exhibiting represent the 
CORONATION OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VIC- 
TOKIA. in Westminster Abbey, and the INTERIOR OF 
THE CHURCH OF SANTA CROCE, at Florence, with 
all the effects of light and shade, from Noon till Mid- 
night. Open from Ten till Five. 
ATLINS NORTH AMERICAN 
“803 AN GALLERY EXHIBITION, Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadiily. 000 Portraits of the most wild aud im- 
= ant Indians in North America, and 200 Paiutings of 
audscapes, Prairie Sceues, Indian Villages, Indian 
Dances, Buffalo Hunts, Ball Plays, Tortures, &e. And 
animmenseand varied Collection of Indian Curiosities, 
Dresses, Pipes, ‘Tomahawks, War Clubs, Bows and 
Arrows, Scalpiug Kuives aud Sealps, and a beautiful 
Wigwam +5 feet high, brought from the base of the 
Rocky Mountains. Open from 10 to 6.—Ac dmitti wee Ls. 


(CONCERTS OF ANCIEN NT MUSIC, 
























New Rooms, Hanover Square. The SEVENT H 
CONCERT will take place on Wrpnespay next, May 
20th, commencing at Half-past Eight o’Clock. The 


Rehearsal, on Monpay, the 18th, at Twelve. The Sub- 
scribers have the ee of iutroducing their friends to 
single couceris, by Tickets, Price One Guinea e re or 
to rehearsals, Price (0s. 6d. Applications for which to 
be mace, by Subseribers only, to C. Lonspae, (late 
Bircwanp and Co.’s,) Musical Circulatiug Library, 26, 
Old Bond Street. 1 rincipal Singers at the SevenrH Con- 








ceRT— Mad. eon Mad. Caradori Allan, Mad. Stuck- 
hausen, Mad, Nau, and Mise Masson. Signori Rabini 
and Tamburini; Messrs. Hawkins, Young, Beunett, 
Harrison, Stretton, and H. Phillips. Leader, Mr. F. 


Cramer. Conductor, H. R. Brsuop, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 
NERMAN EPIC POETRY.—The 
Second Course of Mr. Aucusr Higsen’s Anuual 
Lectures will commeuce, at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, 
on Tuvrspay next, the 2lst instant, at Two o Cl. ck. 
Tickets for the Course, One Guinea. Prospectuses and 
Pamphiets contain jing the selected passages, with verbal 
and interlineal trai islatio n, may be had at Mrrcwetu’s 
Royal Library, 63, Old Bond Street; Mr. Sams, 1. St. 
James's Street; Messrs. meee and Armstrong, 8, Wel- 
lingtou Street, geal Mes C. and H. SENIOR, Pall 
Mall; and Mr. D. Nutt, 158, Fleet Street. 








ME STCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSH, made on the 
Most scieutilic priuciple, and patronized by the most 
eminent of the Faculty. This celebrated Brush will 
search thorou ghly into “the divisious of the Teeth, and 
Will clean iu the most effectual and extraordin«r y manner, 
Metcalie’ s Tooth Brushes are famous for being made 
on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the mouth. 
An improved Clothes-brush, that cleaus in a third part 
Of the usual ume, aud is incapable of injuring the finest 





hap. A uewly inveuted Brush for cleaning velvet with 
wick and satist actory eflect. The much-approved 
lesh-brushes, as recommended by the Facuity, and 
Horse-lar Gloves aud Bands.  Penetr: iting © Hair- 


brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian ‘Bristles, 
that do not solten in ws ishing or use like common hair. 

Rew aud large importation of fine Turkey Sponge; 
aud Combs of all descriptions, at Metcanre’s, 130, Ox- 


f 


ord St. nearly opposite Hanoyer Square. 





ANDS IN NEW ZEALAND.— 
The DIRECTORS of the NEW ZEALAND 
COMPANY hereby give Notice, that they are ready to 
receive applications for Country Lands in Sections of 
100 acres each, at the price of J00/. per Section, which 
will entitle the hehiens to select out of the surveyed 
lands in the vicinity of the Town of WELLINGTON 
in the Company's Principal Settlement, comprising the 
extensive districts surroundiug the Harbour of Port 
Nichoison, in Cook's Straits. Purchasers proceeding to 
the colony will receive an allowance of 60 per cent. sub- 
ject tothe Company’ egulations, which may be obti nined, 
with all requisite information, at the Company's House, 
iv Broad Street Buildiugs, Loudon. 
By order of the Directors, 
Joun Warp, Secretary. 
_New Zealand House, 15th May 1840. 
MIGRATION SHIP “WANTED.— 

_4 The Colonization Commissioners for SOUTH AUS- 
TRALIA will be ready on Fripay, the 23d May, before 
One o'clock, to receive Teuders for a Ship or Ships of 
the First Class at Lloyd's, of 400 or more tous (new 
register), for the conveyance of about one hundred aud 
fifty or two hundred _ ers from London to South 
Australia, to Sail ou the 8th o of July next. 

The Tender to be made according toa form which may 
be had at the Office of the Commissioners, or at that of 
their Surveyor, Mr. S. Rirnerpon, No. 13, Bishopsgate 
Street Within. 

The Commissioners do not pledge themselves to accept 
the lowest Tender. By order of the Board, 

S. Waxcor, Secretary. 
9, Park Street, Westmiuster, May 8, 1840. 


4) MIGRATION SHIP WANTED.— 

A The Colonization Commissioners for SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA will be ready on Fripay, June 5th, before 
Oue o'clock, to receive Tenders for a Ship or Ships 
of the First Class at Lloyd’s, of 400 or more tons (new 
register), and of a height betweeu decks of not less than 
six feet, for the conveyance of about oue hundred and 
filty or two hundred ar ngers from Cork to South 
Australia, to sail ou the 18th August next. The Teuder 
to be made according to a form which may be had at 
the Office of the Commissioners, or at that of their Sur- 
veyor, Mr. S. Rrroervon, No. 13, Bishopsgate Street 
Within. Also of Mr. J. Houtpsworts, Toxteth Park, 
ig say Mr. F. Reep, Glasgow ; and Dr. Bernarp, 
47, Lower Mount Street, Dublin. The Commissioners 
do = pledge themselves to accept the lowest Teuder. 

N.B. The attention of Shipowners is directed to cer- 
tain <A rations in the forms of Tender contained in 
the 6th aud 2lst Clauses, and to the Note to the 19th 
Clause, By order of the Board, 

8. Watcor, Secretary. 










asseny 





9, Park Street, Westminster, May 12, 1840. 
YTEAM TO DUNDEE —The 


KR LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH.—The 
Boilers aud Machiuery of these maguificent Steam-ships 
are luspected by compe tent persons every ete ige and 
will sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wi apping g> 
as under: —THE PERTH, Capt. Spink, Wednesday, 
20th May—1 Afteruoou. THE LONDON, Capt. Ewina, 
Wednesday, 27th May—9 Moruing. 

Passengers walk on board without the risk and incon- 
venience of boats. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 
Wapping. EvizaBetTH Hore, Agent and Wha ufinge 


4 AGLE INSURANC E Cc OMP2 PANY. 

4 Notice is hereby given, that a SPECIAL GENE- 
RAL MEETING of the PROPRIETORS y Ten or 
more Shares will be held at the Office of the Company, 
No. 3, the Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, on 
Wepnespay, the dd Day of June next, at Two o'clock in 
the Afternoon precise ly, for the purpose of ELECTING 
(by ballot) a DIRECTOR, in the room of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Merrick Shawe, who has retired; and an 
AUDITOR, iu the room of John Newton, Esq. who has 
become Director of another Insurance Society. 

The Ballo to eommence at Two o' Clock, and to close 
at Four o’Clock precisely. The By-Laws of the Com- 
pany require that any duly- qualifie od Proprietor, intend- 
ing to offer himself as a ( ‘andidate, must, to render him- 
self eligible, give notice in writing to the Actuary of such 
intention, at least Fourteen D ays previous tothe Election. 

By order of the Board of Directurs, 
Henry P. Smrru, Actuary, 
Bi: ickfriars, 6th Ma Ly 1840. 


ROMO TE R LIF E “ASSUR. ANCE 
AND ANNUITY COMPANY, 
9, Chatham Place, Blackfriars, London. 
EsranLisHeD io 1826. 
Direcrors. 
M.P. | Robert Palk, Esq. 
| John Louis Prevost, Esq. 
| Samuel Smith, Esq. 
Le Marehaut Thomas, Esq. 
“iavsress John Deacon, E sq., John G. Shaw Lefevre, 
F.R.S., Charles Johuston, Esq. 

In this Onite Assure rs have the option either of secur- 
ing a certain sum at death at a low rate of Premium; or 
of participating in three-fourths of the nett profits of the 
Company, on paying an increased rate of Premium. 

The following are the aunual Premiums for the Assur- 
ance of £100 on healthy life in either case :— 

WITIOUT PROFITS. 
sa & £3. 4. & s. 
Age 20—1 11 8 | 30—2 2 2| 40-2 
WITH P ROFITS. 
£s. d. £s.d. £5 £ 6. 
Age 20—1 16 11 | 30—2 9 2 | 40—s 6 | 50—4 14 2 

A division of the profits will take place quin iquennially, 
Bonuses accrue after three anuual premiums shall have 
been paid; and parties can receive their bouuses in a 
present sum, or have them applie -d in augmentation of 
their Policics or in reduction of their future Premiums. 

Assurers on the non-bonus system may contract to pay 
their Premiums either in one sum, in a given number of 
payments, in aunual, half yearly, or _ arterly payments, 
or on the ascending or descending scale 

Officers in the Army and Navy when in active se rvice, 
Persons afflicted with chrovic and other diseases, and 
such as are going beyond the limits of Europe, are also 
Assured at moderate Rates. 

Prospectuses and ail necessary information may be ob- 
tained at the Office. Proposals can be passed daily. 

MicHaeL Sawarp, Secretary. 











The Cc reacent, 


Wm. G. Hayter, Esq. 

Charles Johuston, Esq. 

. ‘Towgood Kemble, Esq. 
. G. Shaw Lefevre, F.R.S. 








a 








ONDON LIBRARY. — 
The COMMITTEE announce that the time speci- 
fied in their Cirenlar for the reception of the Names of 
Subscribers has Leen extended to Sarurvay, the 30th 
inst. after which day ulterior measures will be anuounced. 
Books have been opened at Messrs. Longman and 
Co.’s, Paternoster Row ; at Mr. Moxon’s, Dover Street; 
at Mr. Ridgway’s, Piccadilly; at Mr. Fraser’s, Regent 
Street ; at Messrs. Rivington and Co.’s, St. Paul’s 
Churchiyard ; at Mr. Hatchard’s Piccadilly; at Messrs. 
Taylor and Walton's, Gower Street; at Mr. Hooper's, 
Pall Mall East; at Mr. Rodwell’s, Bond Street; andat 
Messrs. Black aud Armstrong's, Tavistock Street. 


i= CaRLYLE, 2 ae. + 
May 12th, 1840. +5. 0 Beenie. ¢ Hon. Secretaries. 








Qe»: ANCE HOUSE AND LAND 
AT WALTHAM ABBEY. 

By order of the Master-General and the 
Board of Ordnance, to be LETON LEASE, unfurnished, 
for Seven Years, from Midsummer next, a desirable 
NEW BRICK DWELLING-HOW lately occupied 
by George Lovell, Esq. situate at Waltham Abbey, in 
the County of Essex, having seveu principal and se- 
condary Bed-chambers on the First Floor; also a Dining- 
room and Frout Parlour, each 16 by 14 feet, with a Break~ 
fast-parlour 164 by 13} feet, a Store-room, Kitchen, and 


Honourable 










Wash-house in good repair, ou the basement story, with 
other buildings, consisting of Storehouse, Stable, and 


Chaisehouse, &e. aud about 1 Acre, 1 Rood, and 12 
Pe re hes of Land in Orchard and Garder n ground. 

‘he Lease to be determinable at the option of the 
Lessors, on giving Six Months’ Notice, who shall have 
full power to resume possession of the premises. 

For further Particulars, and a view of the Premises, 
apply to James Wrient, Esq. Deputy Ordnance-Store- 
keeper at Waltham Abbey. Sealed Tenders addressed to 
the Secretary of the Honourable Board of Ordnance, 
Pall Mall, London, to be delivered on or before the Ist 
June uext, containing the offer to Rent the Buildings and 
Gronud at a fixed sum per Annum, marked iu the corner 
“Te uder for the Ordnance House and Land at Waltham 
Abbey.”’ By order of the Board, R. Byruam, Sec. 

Office of Ordnance, 24th April 1840. 


CIOCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 














Ke RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Enerann and Waves. 
Presinent—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 

Lord Kenyon. F. Burdett, Bt. M.P. 





} Sir 
Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P. | Charles Ed. Pigou, 
TreasureR—Benjamin bond Cabbeil Esq. F.R 
Aupirors—John Pepys, E Sq. and Colin Mackenzie, 
At the ANNUAL MEETING of GOVERNORS, 
in Craven Street, on Wednesday, 
1840, the cases of 92 Petitioners were 





isq. 
held 
the 6th day of May 
cousidered, of 


which 78 were approved, 4 reject “i, 5 inadmissible, 
and 5 deterred for inquiry. 
Since the Meeting held on the Ist of April 153 





Debtors, of whom 121 had Wives and 326 Children, have 
been discharged from the Prisons of England and Wales, 
the expeuse of whose liberation, including every charge 
d with the Soeiety, was 644/. 9s. 10d. and the fol- 



























connecte 
lowing Benefuctions received since the last Report. & s. d. 
The Reverend William a jewaencened A. 220 
Mrs. Creyke......0¢.+0 aencude wodense cde em am 
Jolin Pepys, Esq. «.ee.eeeees eteseccsssccchs WO = ey 
Mrs. PepyS..--.eeeeeres RNA Shin OK IAL i ee 
Isnnc Currie, Esq. .6..csecceccscnscesvne A 16 6 @ 
Edward Vaux, Esq. "per "John Pe apys, Esq. 5 0 0 
Charles — Pigou, Esq. (22d benetfa cour) lv 0 0 
Isaac Virgoe, Esq. . A. 1 0 
Colonel Ki we, per Mes: ssrs. G outts : ind Ce o.. & 8 FE 
Mrs. Kaye, ditto .......0.s0s00 220 
Grand Committee of St. Thomas's Hospital... 100 0 0 
The Trustees of Bishop Andrews’s Charity...120 0 0 
The Reverend D. Bourne, Warwick .......... lll 6 
Messrs. Isaac Cooke and Sons, Liverpool . 5 00 
Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co....... 3.3 0 
Earl Talbot, per Messrs. Drummond 5 00 
Sir Wm. W. Pepys, Bart. einai Hoar 220 
Miss Anne Harlaud, ditto. i 23 0 
Major Charles Marriott, ditto...... 5 00 
Y. G. (25th an. ben.) per Mess. Dorrien & re) 0. : 50 0 0 
Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery, 
under Will of Earl Kerry, per Treasurer 25 0 0 
Ditto, under abo of Mrs, Stafford, per T 100 0 0 
Ditto, under Willof R. Sorrell, Esq. per Tre: 264 18 ll 
he 2 ae 


J. S. Caldwell, Esq. per Coutts and Co .. 
Benetactious are received by Benj: omg ‘Bond Cabbell, 





Esq. the surer, No.1, Brick Court, emple; also by 
the following Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, ean Drum- 
monds, Herries, Hammersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, 
Strand, where the Books may be seen by those who are 


inclined to support the C harity, and where the Society 
meet ou the first Wednesday in every Mouth. 
JosEPH L UNN, Secretary. 


N E W L A BE ; 
In consequence of the great vi iriety of Counterfeit 


Wrappers of ROWLAND S MAC ASSAR OLL, now in 
cireulation, and which so nearly resemble the original 
as freque utly to deceive the unwary, the Proprietors, 
acting under a sense of du ity, and regardless of expense 
in the attainmeut of their object—the protection of the 
public from frand and imposition—hav« employed those 
celebrated artists Messrs. Perkins and Bacou; who have 
succeeded iu producing A NEW LABEL from steel, of 
‘ated aud intricate a nature, aud of such ex- 
lifliculty of execution, as to amount to an im- 
and to be cousidered by con- 
The 


soc —_ it 
cessive 
possibility of imitation, 






noisseurs a masterpiece in the art of engr ing. 
Label forms a combination of beautiful desig —a por- 
tion encircling a Bust of her Majesty the Queen, which 


ts the words, in two lines, ‘* Rowlands Macassar 
rouundwork is composed of the most elabo- 
te patterus of lace-work. Under which are 
ud address of the Proprietors, in red, A. 
Hatton Garden, London, Coun- 
Tue Label is backed bya 
as to defy competition : 
Macassar Oil,’’ 





tures a 
aud Son, 20, 
ter-signed ALex. RowLanp. 
gu so exquisite and minute 
it comprises the words ‘‘ Rowland’s 
written nearly | -_ times, and covtaining 29,028 letters. 

20, Hatton Garden, London, January L, 1840. 

The Lowest Price is ds. 6d.; the next 7s.; or Family 
Bottles (containing 4 small) at 10s. 6d.; and Double 


that size, 1d. 1s. 
Im postors call their trash the “ Genu ne 








desl 








Macassar Oil,’” 


Some 4 t 
and sign it ** A. RowlandSon,” omitting the «“ &”; offering it for 
sale under the lure of “cheapness.” *,* Be sure ‘0 ask for 
« Rowland’s Macassar Oil?’ Sold by all re spec ctuble Chemists and 


Perfumers, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Nearly Ready, iu 2 vols. post 8vo. 
HE ARABS IN SPAIN. 
An Historical Narrative. 
E. Cuvrron, Library, 26, Holles Street. 





Now Ready, with Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
EMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY; with his POLITI- 
CAL DIARY. Edited by his Sons. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 18mo. 12s, 
Mets: ASIO, OPERE SCELTE 
pa ZOTTI carefully revised by Signor CoMELATI. 
Dunav and Co. Soho Square; Warrraxer and Co.; 
C. Donman; and J. Sourer. 


LENOIK’ s SPEL L ING RE DU Cc E ED ‘IN . PRIC E. 
Eighth Edit. corrected aud improved, Price reduced to 6s. 
HE LOGOGRAPHICAL-EMBLE- 
MATICAL FRENCH SPELLING BOOK; or 
French Pronunciation made easy. By P. V. Leno. 
_ Du au and Co. 37, Soho Squa are. 








In 12mo. roan, Price 6s. 
ONSEILS 4 MA FILLE. 


Par Bovitiy, Auteur des Contes a ma Fille, &c 
Revue avee Soin, et entierement conformé 4 la derni¢re 
Edition de Paris. A New and improved Edition. 
London: Dutau aud Co. 37, Soho Square; WuIrTaKER 
and Co.; Loneman and Co.; Simpxrn and Co 
In 12mo. Price 6s, bound, 
A GRAMMAR OF THE SPANISH 
LANGUAGE. For the Use of the Students 
in King’s College. By De J. Avcava, LL.B 
Professor of Scenish Literature in King’s College. 
Second Euition, with many Improvements. 
Dutav and Co, 37, Soho Square. 








Just Published, Price 4s. 6d. with Illustrations, 
HE LOSS OF THE TIGRIS. 
A Poem iu 2 Cantos, with Notes, &e. 
luscribed to the Officers, Commanders, and Men of the 
Euphrates Expedition. by Henry Rictarnson, A. 
_London: Joun Harcuard aud&Kon, 187, P iccadilly. | 


~~ Dedicated, by Permissivn, to the Queen Dowager. 
This Day, in demy 8vo. Price 4s. 
— OF ARC: a Play in Five Acts. 
By Mrs. J. A. Sarcant. 
Josern Rickerby, Sherbourn Lane, 
Street, City; and all Booksellers. 


SSKETH FLEETWOOD'S NEW WORK. — 
Published this Day, in post Svo. 7s. 67. embossed cloth, 


_—. LAST bb. AYS OF A CON- 
DEMNED, from the French of M. Victor Hugo, 


with Observations «n Capital Punishment. 
By Sir P. Heskern FLeerwoon, Bart. M.P. 
Ssrrn, Exper, and Co, Cornhill. 
Just Published, Price 2s. 


N EXAMINATION of the Origin, 


Progress, and Tendency of the Commercial aud 
Political Confederation against England and France, 
called the “* PRUSSIAN LEAGUE.” 
By Wiiiiam Carat. 
London : HE NRY y Hoor ER, 13, Pall Mall East. 


King William 





















Y_MENT 


~ady, Price 2s 


Ww 6d 
ReEsroxs SIBLE: GOVERN 
FOR COLONIES. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly. Also, 
1, The EARL of DURHAM’S RE PORT and DES- 
PATCHES on CANADA. In vol. Price 7s. bd. cloth. 
2. The DISPUTED BOUNDARY QUESTION, By 
Major ° YuLE. Witha Ph uu, Pri ice ls, 6d. 


NEW JUVENILE “WOR K BY M AR YY HOWITT. 
In One neatly print ed Pocket Volume, embellished 
by 2 fine Engravinys, Price 2s. 6d. bound, 

OPE ON! HOPE EVER! or, The 


Boyhood of Felix Law; forming the Second 
Volume of ** A Series of Tales for the People and their 
Children.”’ 

By Mary Howrrr, Author of “ Strive & Thrive,” &c. &e. 
London: Printed for Tuomas Troe, 73 Cheapside. 





BREAKFAST-T ABLE h 
In One Pocket 7 ming a llishe “ w ith Two Eengrav 
ce 2s. 6d. bound 
RE AKF ‘AST. . T ABLE SCIENCE; 

written expressly for the Amusement and Ir astruc- 

tion of Young People. By J. H. Wricur. 
London: Printed for THoMAS Tece, 73, Che sapside; 
where may be had_‘ Tegg’s Preseut for an Apprentice.” 

Price 4s. 6d. bowid. 





This Day is Published, Price 2s. 
LETTER TO THE RIGHT 
HONOURABLE CHARLES WATKIN WIL- 

LIAMS WYNN, M.P. &c. &e, &e. on the Danger to 
which the Constitution is Exposed from the Encroach- 
ments of the Courts of Law. 
By Sir Graves Cuamyey Haveuton, K.H. M.A. 
F.R.S. &c. &c. Member of the Institute of France, &e. 
London: Wm. H. ALLEN aud Co, Leadenhall Street. 








" ust Published, Pri 
LETTE R TO TAMES: WILLIAM 
GILBART, Esq. General Manager of the London 
aud Westminster Bank, on the REGULATION of the 
CURRENCY by the FOREIGN EXCHANGES, and 
en the Appointment of the Bank of England to be the 
Sole Bank of Issue through..ut Great Britain. 
By Ropert BELL. 
PeLuam Ricuarpson, 25, Cornhill; 
and Son, Piccadilly. 


PIN AL AFFECTIONS AND DE- 
FORMITIES OF LIMBs.—Dr. SERNY, col- 
Jeague and Successor tu the late Dr. Harrison, has in the 
Press and will Publish in June, a Work containing 
several extraordiuary Cases of Spinal Affectious and 
Deformities of the Limbs, proving the mildness, and at 
the same time, certain success of his mode of treatment. 


and TarcHarp 








The Faculty aud the Public may view many Casts of 


Deformities, and of their Cures, at Dr. Serny’s, 24, 
Holles Street, every day trom 2 to 3, except Sundays and 
Mondays, 





EWSPAPER STAMPS.— 
Extract from a Return of the Number of Stamps 
issued to the several Newspapers iu Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the Ist of January to the 31st March 1840. 
SUN .......... 330,000 | Giobe ......++6 234.000 
Standard e-esces 270,000 it Courier . e-+- 69000 


URYANTHE, — ‘NORMA, and IL 
TANCREDI, —Sust Published, Nos. 13, 14, and 
15, of Cramer and Co.’s Edition of STANDARD 
OPERAS for the PIANOFORTE. Edited by A. De- 
vaux. Complete, 6s. each. New Editions of Nos, 4 
and 6, OKERON and FIGARO. 
Cramer, AppIson, and BEALE, 201, Rege nt Strect. 








EDITED BY MAJOR SABINE, F.R:S. a 
EAR-ADMIRAL VON WRAN- 
GELL’S NARRATIVE OF HIS EXPEDI- 
TION TO SIBERIA AND THE POLAR SEA. Un- 
dertaken by order of the Russian Government, with a 
View to the Discovery of a supposed Polar Continent. 
In 1 thick 8vo. volume, with a Map engraved from the 
original survey. By J. and C. WaLker. 
J. Mappen and Co. 8, Leadenhall Street. 


SCHOMBURGK’S BRITISH GUIANA. 
This Day is Published, in 8vo. with a coloured Map, 
in cloth, Price 5s. 
YUIANA—A DESCRIPTION OF 
BRITISH GUIANA, GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
STATISTICAL; exhibiting its Resources and Capabili- 
ties, together with the Present and Future Condition and 
Prospects of the Colony. 
By Roserr H. yt Esq. 
Mansnats, and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court. 








Srmpkrn, 








SUMATRA, AND TRADE INTHE EASTERN SEAS, 
This Day is Published, in 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 
CHEEN, and the PORTS on the 
& NORTH and EAST COASTS of SUMATRA; 
with incidental Noncesof the TRADE in the EASTERN 
SEAS, and the Aggressions of the Dutch. 
By Joun Anverson, Esq. 
Late of the Hon. East India Company’s Civil Service 
at Penany, Singapore, and Malacca. 
London: Wm. H. Atien and Co. Leadenhall Street 


In 18mo. bound, Price 3s. 6d. 
| A HENRIADE: par Vo.rarrg, avec 


Notes, Revué et Corrigée. 
Par J. C. Tarver, of Eton College. 

This Edition has been thoroughly and carefully re- 
vised by M. Tarver, and is the most complete edition 
for scholastic purposes. 

Dulau and Co. Soho Square; Whittaker and Co.; J. 
Wacey ; Sherwood and Co.; Longman and Co.; Simp- 
kin and Co.; J. Souter. 











Ou Monday, June Ist, will be Published, in feap. 8vo. 
Price 6s. the Tenth and Coneluding Volume of 
r i YHE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Continued from Sir James Macxkrnrosu, 
By Witniam Wa.iace, Esq. 
Being the 124th ‘Volume of the “ C Salen Cyclopedia 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND may be had ne rath v 
bound iv cloth, lettered, with separate aud appropriate 
Titlepages, in 10 vols, feap. 8vo. Price 3. 
London: Lona: MAN, Orme, and Co.; and Jonn Tayror. 











Price 1s, 6d. to be ae m9 ye _ about 14 Number 


A DICTION ARY. °OF PRINTING. 
: By WinitaM Savace, 
Author of “ Practical Hintson Decorative Printing,’’ &c. 

*,* Among other matters of practical utility, in the 
present number, will be found, « copious List of Abbre- 
Viatious—an Arabic, an Armenian, and a Bengalee Al- 
phabet—and a very copious List of the Words occurring 
in the Scripture which vary in their spelling in the differ- 
ent editions of the Bible, &c. 

Londcn ; Loneman, Orme, and Co. 


TO ALL PERSONS ABOUT TO INSURE THEIR 
LIVES OR PROPERTY. 





This Day is 1 ——— os 1 = — 8vo. with Viguette 


. ere 
N ESSAY a ‘PROB: ABILITIES 
and their Application to Life Contiugencies and 
Iusurance Offices. 
By Ave. De Morean, of Trin. Coll. Camb. 

“The chapters ou Life Coutingencies, Annuities and 
Money Cuntingencies, Reversions and Insurances, are of 
a high or der of. merit, and will be found of incalei ulable 
value.’’— Atlas. 

London: Loneman, Orme, and Co ; aud Jony Taytor. 


FIFTH EDITION. 
Now Ready, Price 2s. Fifth Edition of the 
LANCES AT THE TIMES, AND 
REFORM GOVERNMENT. By Joun Wane, 
Author of the ** Chronological History of Great Britain,’ 

** There is no person in these kingdoms, be he Tory, 
Whig, Radical, or Chartist—be he an aristocrat or a poor 
labourer—who will not find matter worthy of his perusal 
and careful consideration in these ‘ Glances.’’’—Monthly 
Review, May 1 

‘¢ This brochure is an antidote to the Times newspaper.” 
—Metropolitan, May 1 

Londou; Published by Errrnenam Witson, 18, Bishops- 
gute Street Within. 








In 1 volume, post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 
NGLISTON. A Taz. 


By Grace WesstEr. 

“** Ingliston’ is a remarkably well-written tale, of the 
best of all descriptions of novels—the domestic. Tie 
humour and the pathos of the tale are both excelleat.”’— 
Scotsman. 

*** Ingliston’ is a very agreeable tale; and, what is 
better, itisa story that cannot be read without improv ing 
the heart as well as pleasing the imagination. The pul- 
pit cr the sermon-bouk never taught a purer moral les- 
sou than does the simple and affecting history of Marga- 
ret Inglis.” —Edinburgh Advertiser. 

‘ Ingliston’ is a Doric tale of the West, drawn to the 
life as by the pencil of Hogarth,’’— Scottish Pilot. 

“We recommend ‘Iugliston’ as being a well-written 
Scottish tale, and as instructive as it is amusiug, from 
the sound religious views of the author.” — Edinburgh 
Observer. 

Winiram Tarr, Edinburgh; Simrxmn, MarsHate, and 
Co. London; and Jonn Cummine, Dublin. 








enneesgisies 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW, No. XX. will be Published on Tygs. 

DAY NEXT. 
R. and J. E. Tavztor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street ; 
A. aud C. Brack, Edinburgh; aud J. Cummine, Dublin. 


HE LONDON & WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, No. LXVI. will be Published on the 
27th of May 1840. Contents : 
1. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK (with Cats ang 
Etchings.) 
2. DUTCH AND GERMAN SCHOOLS. 
3. LYRICS OF A LIFEGUARDSNAN, 
4, REMEDIES FOR THE SLAVE-TRADE —Fowey 
Buxton—Turnbull. 
5. PRINCE ALBERT. 
6. SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 
7. AMERICAN BOUNDARY 
Illustrative Map.) 
8. NOTICES OF NEW ROOKS. 
H. Hoover, 13, Pall Mall East, London, 


QUESTION (with 





MR. THEODORE HOOK S NEW WORK. 
Now Ready at all the Librarivs, iu 3 vols. post 8vo, with 
namerous Llustr tio ns by Phiz, 


pecs PTS AND PRACTICE, 
By Taxopore Hoox, Esq. 
Author of “ Sayings and Doings.” 

«© « Precepts and Practice ’ is asvries of tales or sketches 
of society, after the manner of ‘ Savings and Doings,’ 
There are in these volumes tales of fun, of wo, of 1 T0- 
mance, of reality, of domestic life, aud of out-of-the. 
way adventure, and we have reperused them with un- 
abated interest. The severest test to which an author 
can be subjected i is, do you wish to recur to his writings 
again and again? To this test Mr. Hook may appeal 
with confidetic e, for in his works a reader fails not to 
detect fresh beauties on each occasion. They bear within 
them the vitality of genius, au English wholesomeness 
that is at once salutary to the te mpe! r, the heart, and the 
mind.’’—Conservative Journal, 

Henry Covpurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Stree et. 





eT Great t Ma riboren wh ‘Stre et, May 16, 


M & cC.OL BU aRee 
WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKs: 


I 
EMILY; 
OR THE COUNTESS OF ROSENDALE. 
By Mrs. MaBerzy. 3 vols. with a Portrait of Emily, 
Il. 

TRAVELS TO THE CITY OF THE CALIPHS, 
Along the Shores of the Persian Gulf and the 
Mediterranean. 

By J. R. Wetistep, Esq. F.R.S. &e. 

2 vols. Svo. wi —e lustrations. 


Ill 
BANKER- LORD. 
A Novel. 3 vols. 


THE 


MEMOIRS OF *BEE THOVEN 
By his Friend, A. ScuinpLex 
2 vols. with Portrait. 
Autso Just PusLisieEp, 


THE SPORTSMAN IN IR E LAND al THE 
HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLA 
2 vols. post 8yvo, with numerous iit istrations. 


ERNESTINE; OR THE CHILD OF MYSTERY, 
By a Latly of Fashion. 3 vols 
Henry Connurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





8, New Burlington Street, May 16. 


R. BE NTLE 
i HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 


THREE YEARS’ RE sip ENCE IN CANADA, 
(1837— 1839.) 

With Notes of a Winter Voyage to New York and 
Journey thence to the British Possessions. To which is 
added a Review of the Social, Cummercial, and Political 
Condition of the Canadian People. ‘ 

By T. R. Preston, Late of the Government Serviee 

at Toronto. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


II. 
THE MAID’S HUSBAND. 
A Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

«The title of this novel is both singular and attractive, 
but the contents are still more so. The novel is lively, 
witty, full of contrast, replete with incident, and through: 
cut there is a combination of good feeling and sound 
principle.” —Morning Herald. 


If. 
NARRATIVE OF A WHALING VOYAGE R&CND 
THE GLOBE. 
During the Years 1823, 1834, 1835, and 1836, 
By F. Dese.i Bennett, Esq. F.R.G.S. &c. : 

«* A work alike useful aud agreeable. Mr. Bennett's 
education and studies have en him more extended 
views than the generality of visitants to distaut places 
possess; land where he would he had various objects of 
remark in earth, air, ocean, plants, animals, and man; 
and he brought to their observation a trained ability.”"— 
Spectator. IV 

MRS. S. C. HALL S BUCCANEER, 
Complete for Six Shillings. 
Forming the New Volume of 

THE STAND: ARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

«<The Buccaneer’ is a work of very high merit, and 
will take rank with the best fictions of its class in our 
language.’’— Atlas. 

New Works Just Reapy, 


STEPHEN DUGARD. 
A Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 









A. 
MEMOIRS, JOURNALS, AND LETTERS, OF 
SAMUEL PEPYs, Esq. F.R-S. 

Including a Narrative of his Voyage to Tangier. The 
whole now First Published trom the Origiuals, * and form: 
ing the Completion of the Pepys Memours. 

2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
Ricnarp Bentizy, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her M: ijesty.) 
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London: Printed by Josep Ciayron, of No. 4, Windsor 

Court, Strand; and Published hy bim at No. 9, Wek 
lington Street, Straud, sarurvay, 16th may 1840. 
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